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THE HIGHER MEASUREMENTS OF CHARACTER. 


BY WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 


E ARE all more or less familiar with what M. Bertil- 
lon has done for the world in his wonderful system of 
anthropometric measurements by which the criminal can be 
branded as conclusively as was Cain, so that the task of detection 
in subsequent transgressions is rendered a comparatively easy 
one. But the system of M. Bertillon takes account merely or 
mainly of physical peculiarities, and whatever we may think of 
our advancement in the higher system of the study of character 
and heredity, the fact remains that the study of human nature 
in a scientific way is as yet in its less advanced stages, and this - 
perhaps is one reason why the bank cashier emerges from the 
very precincts of the Sunday-school where he has been superin- 
tendent, with the well-lined satchel in hand, to take the train 
for the seclusion which a pretended suicide or foreign travel 
grants. We wait for character to develop, instead of taking 
time by the forelock and developing character itself under the 
camera of science and by the aids which physical peculiarities, 
no less than mental, are ready to give us if we will but spend 
time and pains in looking them up. 

There are several classes of men, and women too, who are 
compelled to approach the study of human nature according to 
more or less well-defined rules and on certain bases of inference 
in which experience and intuition must be a rule of itself. There 
are the police, for instance, who within their somewhat narrow 
though apparently broad limits must form conclusions rapidly 
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and act upon them still more rapidly. There is the Christian 
ministry, which, whether in the priestly confessional or in the 
conferences of the pastor’s library, is necessarily more or less 
conversant with the mental as well as spiritual life of others. 
Perhaps arguing from a strictly scientific and critical standpoint, 
it will be contended that the ministry do not gain, after all, a 
clear insight into the character of those with whom they are 
thrown under circumstances so sacredly confidential. If the 
human heart is prone to self-deception, in its desire to screen 
from itself its own depravity, is it likely that a more or less per- 
functory analysis of one’s life and feelings, made to another, will 
be sincere and thorough? It must be remembered that the con- 
fessed and shriven must look the confessor many times thereafter 
in the face. 

Iam not attracted particularly to the cynicism of those who 
would have it that we go all our lives under a mask ; because 
the habit of mind which generates these suspicions of others 
may be just that in which we judge others by ourselves. But it 
must be obvious to any thoughtful person that in the study of 
human nature for the prevention of crime, we must trust a great 
deal less to the speech of the person than to our knowledge of 
his record, and I as firmly believe that we must trust to some- 
thing more occult than the study of records; for these may not 
be very pregnant with suggestion. It seems to me that the open 
sesame to the knowledge of human nature for preventive pur- 
poses must be simply and sheerly what some call intuition—what 
to be blunt and honest we had as well call prejudice. 

This thing of men and women studying each other impartially 
and coldly is arrant nonsense. They do not doit. The judicial 
faculty, where it is really possessed, is rather mental and moral 
sensitiveness to certain impalpable but secretly transmitted im- 
pressions of the subject under consideration. To bea just judge, 
as we would call it, therefore, does not presuppose an ideal im- 
partiality or an absence of human feeling. It merely means that 
the person thus set in judgment has not only an honest purpose 
and admitted personal rectitude, but that he has a keen moral 
sensitiveness which enables him to read character and trend by 
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certain signs which would be totally lost upon many other very 
excellent but less acute and ‘‘sensitized’’ people. 

It is notorious that in the detective line mistakes are much 
more apt to be made as to the character and purpose of refined 
and highly keyed persons under suspicion than where the subject 
is of a grosser and more ordinary type. The detective who has 
had dealings principally with the criminal class is very easily 
thrown off the scent when he comes into contact with what I 
might call without invidiousness creatures of finer clay. He 
simply does not understand the signs. But there is probably no 
profession in which a man learns to have more absolute con- 
fidence in his own powers of judgment and discrimination than 
that of the detective. Whether hit or miss, he must decide 
quickly, and it is the man that decides quickly who, as a rule, 
is most encouraged by his successes and least cast down by his 
failures. 

I leave out of account mere hypnotism, mediumistic arts, and 
the like. These are necessarily occult to a large proportion of 
the men whose lives must be mainly devoted to the prevention 
of crime by a knowledge of the character and habits and general 
trend of suspected persons. While the power of hypnotism is 
now admitted by the medical faculty and is no longer merely 
empirical, still it is not, as an art, entirely at the service of the 
ordinary police or detective force, and the object which I am 
considering is the prevention of crime, or at any rate the finding 
of the ways and means to prevent it, by a study of types, aided, 
I frankly insist, by the personal, class, and educational prejudices 
of the detective mind. After we have built up a science of de- 
téction of this sort, then may come the effort to engraft it upon 
our national jurisprudence. The opposition to this will be some- 
thing tremendous, for we are still fighting King John, with the 
barons, at Runnymede. ‘‘Every man’s house is his castle,’’ 
‘‘Every man is innocent until he is proven to be guilty,’’ ‘‘ Bet- 
ter that ten guilty men should escape than that one innocent man 
should suffer,’’ and so on through the whole repertoire of wise 
saws and Magna Charta inspirations, the original application of 
which was in the interests of liberty and was a relief in a super- 
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stitious, semi-barbarous, wholly feudalistic age; but which has 
long been suspected as an anachronism by some of the most 
acute jurists in the English-speaking world. 

If society wishes to protect itself it must possess the weapons 
and must be allowed—that is, it must allow itself—to use them. 
Theoretically, it is against the law to carry concealed weapons 
without the permission of the chief of police. But if the ex- 
press messenger, for instance, knows that he is likely to be 
attacked while in the performance of his duty or otherwise, ‘‘in 
the peace of God and of the state of”’ etc., he is apt to deposit 
the magic little persuader in his hip pocket, whether it is con- 
venient to see the chief of police or not. Just so, if it is clear 
to the officers of the law, reasoning from their knowledge of the 
habits of certain individuals, or from general impressions, ren- 
dered easier to get at from a knowledge of criminal ways, that a 
certain individual is on the way to the commission of a crime, 
have I not as many rights to protect society as he has to enjoy 
his liberty until he shall have done something overt? College 
and school disciplinarians must proceed on this extra-legal line 
not unfrequently. They cannot wait for the overt ; because it is 
their business to forestall just this very thing. What good does 
it do the victim of a cruel, perhaps disfiguring, haze at school, 
that the perpetrators should be punished, if they can be found 
and can be clearly convicted? If it is known that a certain in- 
dividual, whether at school or in outside life, is disposed to dis- 
turb the peace, perhaps imperil the lives of others, the next step 
is to cut short his opportunities of so doing. But in doing this 
you at once transcend the limits of the legal into the extra-legal 
—or, a8 a vast number of people from a mistaken idea of pér- 
sonal liberty would call it, the ‘‘illegal.’”’ Thus it is illegal to 
arrest a man for a crime which you feel he is purposing unless he 
has given you some tangible indications of such purpose which 
would be recognized as such by people of ordinary acuteness 
and knowledge of human nature. It is not a crime in all coun- 
tries, not even in all so-called enlightened and Christian coun- 
tries, to deprive the theoretically suspect of his liberties, for, if 
it was, treason would soon compass its ends. The evidence must 
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be in the mind of the man or men whose business it is to ferret 
it out and prevent its evil consequences. We of the English- 
speaking race, on the contrary, seem more solicitous for the 
liberty of the theoretically suspect than for the safety of our 
bank safes or even of our own lives. The threat of suit for false 
imprisonment is one of the most potent means which the inten- 
tional criminal holds as a rod over the heads of those who should 
have larger powers for the prevention of crime in its very em- 
bryonic stage. 

It is always disagreeable to assume the airs of a reformer, for 
it seems to imply that one is wiser than his own day and genera- 
tion and.at least in his own conceit. It is also disagreeable to 
undertake a crusade which one foresees will be, for his day and 
generation at least, a failure. Still, the class of experts in criminal 
statistics and especially criminology proper, as a science, are 
forced more and more irresistibly to such conclusions as these if 
they set out with the postulate that the first and foremost object 
of such jurisprudence is the prevention of crime. If it is the 
punishment rather than the prevention, then their whole struc- 
ture of preventive science falls to the ground. The officer of the 
law, the detective, etc., must at any rate allow the crime to be 
committed in order that he may punish it. The assumption of 
the law is that every man is innocent until he is proved to be 
guilty of the particular offense. The conviction of the detective 
in the case is that the man is capable of committing such a 
crime and that he will commit it just as surely as his liberty is 
allowed him. But this conviction is of doubtful utility to the 
detective in question: for how does he know when the wife and 
children will be murdered or the bank cracked? And in the 
case of crime in the higher circles of society, bank wrecking, 
conspiracy to defraud in the matter of an executive trust, etc., 
the injustice of repression in advance (in the eyes of people 
generally) is all the greater, for it crushes down the individual, 
who after all may be innocent, and sets him in a pillory of social 
shame where his family and friends must stand with him. 
This theory of the overt is indeed a powerful lever in the hands 
of criminals. It is rather late to lock the door after the horse is 
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stolen, or to assure depositors of the law’s intention to make this 
man a warning when he has not left enough in the wrecked 
institution to pay them ten cents on the dollar ! 

The most difficult question of all, however, yet remains: How 
to apply prevention without a system of espionage which would 
reduce a free society to the condition of Asiatic serfs. Let me 
qualify the above by asking, Is it not just as difficult to get 
along without some change? In the rapidly shifting character 
of our population through emigration of all sorts, we begin to 
suspect that it is a European, not merely an American, problem 
which we will have to solve. Solve it we must, and the sooner 
we get ready the better. The gangrene of the wound is not 
materially aided by delay in applying the surgeon’s knife. If 
we must have increased police authority and diminished recourse 
to habeas corpus and the law’s delays, then the way will be made 
plain. Nature has a remedy for every known ill, and even 
prussic acid has its use in the pharmacopeia. To my mind, the 
first step in the direction of controlling the loose, ignorant, and 
vicious is (though the most unpopular in Anglo-Saxon ears) the 
passport. Nothing ever did or ever will locate a man, against 
his will though it be, more effectually than this, as Victor Hugo 
has shown so graphically in the story of Jean Valjean’s later 
struggles with the implacable hostility of the non-criminal 
world. In Jean’s case it worked great hardship, and so modern 
criminals released from prison are prone to complain that the 
world is cold and harsh. But, as a matter of fact, the convict 
fresh from the lock step may marry and go into society in a 
strange place if he is willing to risk the chance of subsequent 
identification and exposure. It may be well, however, that the 
ex-convict, if a promising subject, be given a chance to show the 
best that is in him and not be handicapped by being placed in a 
fresh pillory of notoriety. There are enough other criminal 
subjects whose cases come up in this connection. 

The rogue’s gallery of course is a convenience to the police, 
though not so much to the general public. The tramp and 
crank are as yet untouched by legislation. The coming peril 
from these classes will be great, but the common law of England 
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has made no special provision for the control of these classes 
whieh did not exist in a feudal age. Instead, we clothe these 
fungous growths with the dignity that hedged about the Norman 
baron, after Runnymede’s battle of parchment was fought and 
won. He cannot be touched until he has done something overt. 
Of course we all admit that there is a police privilege of re- 
quiring suspects to show visible means of support, and we also 
know how miserably inoperative it is. Besides, it amounts to 
this: that while the man who has no money and no work is 
probably deserving of the workhouse, the man who has money, 
even if he have no work, is as impregnable as Gibraltar’s rock 
until he perpetrates some great social or financial offense. 

It ought to be clear, therefore, that whether we are going to 
hug the old Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman idea of personal 
liberty or not, there should be some development of the study of 
criminology, especially as affected by heredity and as fore- 
shadowed and symptomized in the gait and tastes and style and 
appearance generally of individuals whose life is shadowy. Our 
population is becoming every year more complex. The old 
American type is rapidly changing. New shades of criminality 
inevitably present themselves in the wake of this more rapid 
fusion of elements. Marriage, business association, and the 
impact of one form of civilization on another in other ways, do 
surely produce new types of criminals, just as surely as the 
national blood is in many instances revivified by a proper fusion. 
We must prepare for the evil as well as recognize the good. The 
new criminology of our country will be a fruitful theme. 

WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 





REFORM AND REFORMS. 


BY DUANE MOWRY, OF THE MILWAUKEE BAR. 


ADHERE to the conviction that the average professional re- 

former is an unsafe, if not a positively dangerous man ; that 

the public is justly wary of him; that his honesty of purpose is 

not above suspicion ; that his constructive ability is not beyond 
question. 

I insist that to the American ear reform is becoming a most 
distasteful term ; and that the majority of so-called reformers 
are looked upon as obnoxious individuals. 

I maintain that a reformatory movement in the interest of the 
public service of this free country, to be tolerably successful 
and generally acceptable to the masses, must invoke such methods 
as shall make the masses feel that the attempt to improve exist- 
ing conditions is begotten solely of a high and lofty desire to ad- 
vance the common weal, and is thoroughly unselfish and genuine. 
A reform movement not so begotten and not so nurtured ought 
to meet, and generally has met, ignominious defeat. The trans- 
parent insincerity and monumental selfishness of many profes- 
sional reformers have tended to awaken distrust in all attempts at 
reform ; have arrayed the foes of good government in one solid 
phalanx against a most vulnerable point in the armor of the 
friends of true reform; have rendered nugatory many well-directed 
efforts which had in process of realization meritorious reform 
movements ; and, worse than all else, have been the unholy pre- 
cursor of untoward defeat and failure. 

Self-aggrandizement and a personnel of dishonest and insincere 
friends largely in the majority, are not the only obstacles in the 
way of the accomplishment of any very marked improvement in 
the publicservice. Absolute incompetency is too often the death- 
blow which true reform meets'in the camp of its enthusiastic, 
overzealous, and unreasoning friends. Such support can afford 
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no advancement to any attempt at better government. Such 
alleged champions retard the onward march of genuine reform 
movements. Such friends are better avowed enemies. True 
statesmanship has been defined to be that quality which sees not 
only the existing evil in human government, which evil it is 
ready to destroy, but is also able to propose a remedy which, in 
the final outcome, shall not only remove that evil, but effectually 
prevent greater evils to follow than it has been sought to avoid. 
The statesman, therefore, is not merely destructive in his 
methods ; he is constructive as well. I have thought that this 
definition needs but slight, if any, modification, to be applicable 
to the true reformer. Weall know that it is easy enough to find 
fault. The smallest and the narrowest mind, worthless in prac- 
tical affairs, can do this. Destructiveness is not confined to a 
class, to a section, nor to an age. It is a universal quality. Not 
so with constructive power. It is the possession of wisdom, of 
profound thought, of the highest and most complicated forms of 
human endeavor. I contend, therefore, that constructive ability 
must supplement every honest attempt at genuine reform in the 
administration of the public affairs of the country. 

A proposed reform must be genuine. It must indicate a real 
evil that exists ; it must suggest a reasonable remedy. The idle 
cant and political intrigue of the unthinking multitude will not 
suffice. An appeal to unfair and dishonest motives must be 
condemned. True reform has to deal with the present. The 
conditions to be considered are of to-day. The temper of the 
people is generally right. Do not trifle with it. If you fancy 
that you can better existing conditions, if the people will permit 
it, go to work with the people as fair and reasonable beings, and 
aim to convince them of the sincerity and correctness of your 
position. If successful, the people will be with you. If you 
fail to convince them, you ought not to expect their support to 
your proposed scheme. There is an infinite amount of hard, 
common sense left with the great voting mass, and it only re- 
mains for the would-be leaders of public thought and action to 
find it out. A movement in the interest of good government, a 
genuine reform movement, means self-consecration and self- 
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sacrifice. For it should never be forgotten that the existing 
order of things is to be attacked. It may be overturned, and 
possibly some nefarious scheme defeated, some corrupt contract 
lost, or some favorite candidate found with the minority. 
Antagonistic efforts always awaken opposition, and opposition 
sometimes means loss of prestige in one form or another. It 
cannot be expected that the true reformer, who is essentially a 
fighting character, will have naught but a bed of roses to walk 
on or sleep on. His is hard work in the field of high and noble 
endeavor. 

The true reformer is not necessarily dangerous. Most alleged 
reformers, however, who constitute the great majority of the 
supporters of reformatory movements, are sometimes dangerous 
and always unsafe. This for two reasons: absence of integrity 
and presence of gross ignorance. The danger we have to meet 
in the reformer comes not so much from the intention, as from 
the absence of definite, intelligent purpose. In either case, 
however, the effect of honest efforts to improve present govern- 
mental conditions is always disastrous. If we are ever to 
advance we must do so under the guidance of men who shall, by 
reason of their personal qualities mainly, secure our admiration, 
confidence, and respect. If every attempt along the lines 
indicated is hypocritical, then the border-line of danger is 
unpleasantly near. 

Most reformers seem to have a very slight and brittle hold on 
the average American citizen. They seem unable to obtain a 
hearing before the average audience that is at all commensurate 
with the importance of the questions to be considered. I have 
thought that this is because of the unwillingness of the workers 
to get down to a common level with the people and apply 
practical remedies to the eradication of patent and grosser 
evils; to the absence of the practice of right living among 
themselves ; to the surrender of themselves to absolute ease, at 
whatever cost to those who are made to suffer on account of the 
conditions about which they prate so loudly and so glibly. 

Wherein, you may ask, lies the success of any attempt to 
secure better government? How is a genuine reform to be 
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obtained? Primarily, convince the public that an evil exists in 
the machinery of government, and that you propose substantial 
relief, and success will not be far distant. But this may mean a 
great deal of labor and an infinite amount of self-sacrifice. The 
public does not readily take up with every new scheme sug- 
gested ; it is suspicious of those who come with soft hands and 
easy consciences to propagate a remedy for fancied ills. Educa- 
tion is necessary to a successful outcome of such an attempt. 
This must be pursued along several lines—in the pulpit, on the 
rostrum, and in the press, and by word and deed. You can add 
the lie to your word by your deed. This is failure. You can 
add the. truth to your word by your deed. This will mean 
glorious success. Reform is indeed a disagreeable word to the 
American ear. But the very best human government is the 
ever-welcome condition of right-minded citizens everywhere. 
DUANE Mowry. 





WASHINGTON’S VALEDICTORY. 


BY WILLIAM W. PHELPS. 


S THE second presidential term was drawing to a close the 
public hope was indulged that George Washington would, 
for a third time, accept that high station in which he had won 
the gratitude of the people, and thus insure to the new form of 
constitutional government a continuance of the honorable and 
dignified administration so favorably begun. In response to this 
wish of his countrymen, which had been expressed and yielded 
to at the end of Washington’s first term, he makes announce- 
ment of his resolution to retire from the affairs of state in an 
address to the American people. He stamped this address with 
that integrity and simplicity which mark all his writings, and 
with a clearness and determination that left no room for miscon- 
struction. 

As if in anticipation of the affectionate appellation we have 
attached to his name, he speaks like an experienced parent, in- 
terested in the felicity and welfare of his children, and gives us 
the wisest counsel for future conduct. No archives contain an- 
other document embodying so much patriotism, displaying so 
much political wisdom, and expounding, with such fidelity and 
solicitude, the policies and principles which should regulate a 
nation’s foreign relations. He did not write as a philosophical 
theorist, or present an abstract essay, but rather an epitome of 
his experience as chief magistrate, and a plain statement of the 
principles which, he assures us, guided him in the discharge of 
his official duties. 

Consider the obstacles to be overcome by the first executive. 
An untried system of government awaited experiment. Waiv- 
ing the question as to whether a nation was formed from a con- 
federacy, it has since been shown that the new constitution had 
all the elements of national life. The supreme test of a democ- 
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racy had not been made when it was proven that it could fight 
successfully. A great army of citizen soldiery had been dis- 
banded ; would it remain in the ranks of peace? Factious and 
even disloyal men were in the community ; would they disturb 
the public tranquillity? Dissatisfaction and lack of confidence 
existed ; would the progress of the new organization be thereby 
impeded? But history renders it unnecessary to particularize 
further ; Washington’s administration raised the nation from 
confusion and weakness to order and strength. 

A careful reading of the Farewell Address will deepen one’s 
admiration for the author and suggest much that is of practical 
importance to-day ; for while men pass away and times change, 
principles survive. No prayer for union in 1861 was more fer- 
vent than Washington’s. No one has ever seen with clearer 
vision than he the dangers of foreign alliance and influence, of 
sectionalism, of party spirit and localization, of constitutional 
alteration, of individual usurpations and impositions ; no one 
has realized more fully the value of public credit and education, 
neutrality, commercial intercourse with other nations, and a 
defensive military organization. Never has the American idea 
of liberty more thoroughly permeated one’s soul. After assert- 
ing that it is not a lack of gratitude or patriotism that 
prompts his resolution to resign from public life, but that a 
proper consideration of all the duties of citizenship, and a neces- 
sary regard for his own health, as well as a propitious time in 
the nation’s affairs, dictate the step, he yields to his successor 
the mantle of his authority with such grace and naturalness as 
to inspire confidence in the future; and then, as if the fruit of 
his mind ripened amid the experiences of his public services 
belonged to his country, he presents for our contemplation the 
parting admonitions of a sagacious observer. And first, a topic 
of transcendent concern is Union. ‘It is a main pillar in the 
edifice of your real independence—the support of your tranquil- 
lity at home, your peace abroad, of your safety, of your pros- 
perity, of that very liberty which you so highly prize.’”’ He 
refers to the advantages of Union, its necessity. The attempts 
that would be made against it from external and internal sources. 
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The causes and artifices leading to these attacks. The constancy 
and activity which would characterize them. The importance 
of a careful watch, and resolute frowning upon the first indica- 
tion of an attempt to separate one portion of the country from 
the rest. From sentiment, the Union should be preserved, 
‘‘ citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, that country 
has a right to concentrate your affections. The name American, 
which belongs to you in your national capacity, must always 
exalt the just pride of patriotism.’’ And to be an American 
meant to be imbued with American ideas; it meant conviction 
in the principles of free government, it meant liberty. 

The North and the South, the East and the West, must have 
the unrestrained intercourse promoted by a common government 
and community of interests, protected by equal laws, thus freely 
exchanging their respective products, encouraging commercial 
and manufacturing enterprises, and improving internal com- 
munications. 

United, all sections must feel greater strength and resource, 
and proportionately less danger from external aggression. Like- 
wise they avoid the rivalry which opposing alliances and attach- 
ments would create, and are relieved of the burden of making 
large military showings. ‘‘These considerations,’’ observes 
Washington, ‘‘speak a persuasive language to every reflect- 
ing and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of the 
Union as a primary object of patriotic desire.’’ 

The South chose to disregard the wisdom of Washington, pre- 
ferring to submit questions of constitutional right to physical 
strength, an appeal which no law can prevent. But had the dis- 
cussion been confined to real interests, had reason, instead of 
arms, been appealed to, the force of Washington’s argument 
would probably have been admitted by the southern people. It 
is safe to say that the Union is now indissoluble, that, indeed, 
we have become accustomed ‘to think and speak of it as the 
palladium of political safety and prosperity.’’ And this is well. 

Union has a legitimate purpose, which is briefly stated in 
Washingion’s valedictory. It is as important that this should 
be understood now as it was in 1861. Some people seem to for- 
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get that the essential benefit they derive from union is of a nega- 
tive character, and they look for positive material, one might 
almost say pecuniary advantages. A great many of these 
notions are foreign to the purposes of a plain democratic govern- 
ment; they rather emanate from a monarchical system, where 
tradition and instinct incline to a centralized, parental govern- 
ment; where everything is the state, its glory, its aggrandize- 
ment; where individuality is weakened, and a dependent sub- 
ject takes the place of a self-reliant citizen. Such ideas belittle 
the negative power of government, yet are a recognition of this 
power—the mere fact of the strength in union, that gives us a 
standing in the eyes of other nations. Individual liberty also is 
negative. It is a security from wrong, a removal of obstruc- 
tions, an opening of a field for individual freedom ; no positive 
happiness is bestowed, only a way cleared to enable one to 
achieve his own happiness. The chief political good all govern- 
ments promote is negative. In a word, the highest good of the 
Union is its preservation of peace relations, holding us in a 
friendly sisterhood of states, united for common objects, and 
leaving us, as a people, to accomplish our own happiness through 
individual energies. 

This is apprehended to be the primary purpose of our Union; 
nor need the extent of its functions be disparaged, for, when 
understood, we find so many blessings poured out upon us, so 
much happiness and prosperity, that it is with ill grace we ask 
for more. It may be that there are other ends of a general 
government not yet in operation here, but it requires a close ob- 
server, in view of what has been done, to discover wherein the 
present limitations have retarded enterprise or advancement. 
Our danger now does not lie in the Union’s dissolution, but in 
centralization. There are those who want national growth, en- 
terprise, excitement ; and we to-day must watch with the vig- 
ilance recommended by Washington to see that the object of union 
is not perverted by demagogues and speculators. 

Washington next warns us against ‘‘ characterizing parties by 
geographical discriminations—northern and southern—Atlantic 
and western.’’ There are many apparent reasons for this advicb. 
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Localize party, and the extreme evils of party spirit, of which 
Washington subsequently speaks, would be likely to follow. A 
political party extending over an immense territory is free from 
the embittered controversies which would arise if confined to 
sections. Defeat in one section is partially compensated for by 
success in another, and as the result is made to depend upon 
many districts and states, the heat of an election is not so great 
at any particular spot. The leaders of a sectional party would 
curry favor at the expense of other sections, and thus establish 
discordant relations between them. The interests of different 
parts of the country would be represented as opposed to each 
other, whereas a party unbounded by geographical lines will 
tend to preserve harmony by moderating the selfish sentiment of 
any section. 

The inherent weakness of an alliance or confederation was of 
too recent a demonstration to call for comment. ‘‘Sensible of 
this momentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay 
by the adoption of a constitution of government better calculated 
than your former for an intimate union, and for the efficacious 
management of your common concerns.”’ 

Respect for law and authority is enjoined upon each citizen, 
and only so far as it is observed can there be any liberty. Com- 
binations to awe the deliberations of the regular administration 
are only the resort of cunning men, who would first destroy the 
constituted authorities, proceed to usurp their prerogatives, and 
then crush the very associations with which they had connived. 
This was not a prophetic dream, it is one of the lessons of 
history. 

On the subject of constitutional amendment, which may be the 
chosen means to subvert the constitutional system, Washington 
says: ‘In all changes to which you may be invited, remember 
that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the true char- 
acter of governments as other human institutions, that for the 
efficient management of your common interests, in a country so 
extensive as ours, a government of as much rigor as is consistent 
with the perfect security of liberty is indispensable.”’ 

*Washington next considers the influence of party spirit; we 
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would prefer to say party passion, for party spirit, temperate, 
independent, intelligent, is as necessary as it is natural. Noth- 
ing can be worse than blind, excessive party spirit, unless it be 
an utter disregard of politics. The writer could not indorse a 
word from any source which discouraged moderate party spirit. 
That it was not a temperate spirit to which Washington referred is 
plain, for he calls it a ‘‘spirit of revenge,’’ causing such miseries 
as result ultimately in persuading men to seek security in the 
absolute power of anindividual. The other extreme, an absence 
from the polls, strangely enough, would lead to the same end ; 
a few active politicians would be in complete possession of the 
government. We shall speak of that party spirit which, delin- 
eated in its strongest colors, fosters plots and counter plots, winks 
at corruption, destroys decency, excites jealousies, provokes re- 
venge, violates friendships, abolishes candor, creates enemies, 
stifles patriotism, banishes confidence. A party spirit that 
effects all this, that follows names and banners, that does not 
consider men and measures, engenders all the mischiefs to which 
Washington alludes. It is ‘‘a fire not to be quenched, it 
demands a uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, 
lest, instead of warming, it should consume.”’’ 

The scope of the address cannot be more forcibly impressed 
than by indicating the subjects dwelt upon, in appropriate pro- 
portions to the whole, in the remaining paragraphs. In arrange- 
ment it is a composition hard to criticise. Simplicity is inter- 
woven with dignity, and his argument carries with it conviction. 

The separation of public functions into the three departments, 
executive, legislative, judicial, is enjoined with a cogency of rea- 
soning which is amazing when the time the address was written 
is taken into consideration. The tendency of encroachment, 
prompted by an insatiable yearning for power, had evidently 
already asserted itself. No matter what the government be in 
name, the consolidation of the three departments into one 
would render it in fact a despotism. A constitutional distribu- 
tion of the functions of administration, placing limitations upon 
its recognized divisions, is called in modern political language, 
the checks and balances of government. The equilibrium estab- 
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lished by the Constitution between the different depositories of 
power, is the best assurance we have of national stability, and 
it is the foundation of individual liberty. 

Of the duties of men and citizens, their respect for religion, 
morality, and virtue, and for the general diffusion of knowledge, 
we make but this passing reference, for all know so well the 
sentiments of him who combined the highest ideals of a citizen, 
Christian, and American. 

He next advises us to preserve public credit, to avoid the 
‘accumulation of debt, not only by shunning the occasions of 
expense, but by vigorous exertions in time of peace to discharge 
the debts which unavoidable wars may have occasioned, not un- 
generously throwing upon posterity the burdens which we our- 
selves ought to bear.’”’ An extravagance in public affairs during 
times of peace, so as to render necessary the continual issuance 
of bonds or unreasonably high taxes, duties, or excises, ought not 
to be indulged in, and it is our representatives, as guardians of 
the national treasury, whom we should hold responsible for the 
waste of public money. The lavish way in which the people’s 
money is expended is frequently urged as an excuse for the be- 
grudging spirit in which some meet their contributions to the 
public funds. 

In the observance of exact justice and good faith toward all 
nations, two serious mistakes are averted : the first, a permanent 
antipathy against certain nations, which leads to a rigorous and 
overbearing foreign policy, causing friction and irritation, and 
subjecting calm judgment to haughty ostentation. And second, 
the other extreme, which Washington himself had to contend 
with, is a strong attachment of favoritism extended to a par- 
ticular nation. Such a sentiment, substituted for justice, is as 
conducive to foreign entanglement as an obstinate policy. It 
brings to our secretary of state considerations which belong to 
outside nations. It precipitates us into quarrels on behalf of the 
favored nation, thereby depriving us of that neutrality and 
independence we ought to retain, and needlessly incurs the ill- 
will of other powers. Either of these deviations from simple 
justice toward all nations, whether it be passionate hatred or 
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fond attachment, is thus seen to be a source of embarrassment. 
There have always been those in this country who devote them- 
selves to alien interests at the sacrifice of our own, and many 
times this has been a safe cloak used by the unscrupulous to dis- 
guise their attempt to win the confidence of voters who have 
come here from the favored country. 

With an emphasis nowhere else exhibited in the address, 
Washington says, ‘‘against the insidious wiles of foreign influ- 
ence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow citizens) the jealousy 
of a free people ought to be constantly awake ; since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is one of the most 
baneful foes of republican government.’’ Such a jealousy must 
be impartial, for the same reason that our national policy should 
be impartial, as otherwise the intrigues of a favorite nationality 
would not be detected, while the less fortunate foreigner would 
be too easily suspected. 

We should seek commercial, but not political, relations with 
the foreign world; this Washington declares to be our true 
foreign policy. Controversies will arise in Europe, and as our 
peculiarly isolated position removes us from them, why bind our- 
selves by artificial ties that drag us into unnecessary difficulties ? 

Live up to the obligations assumed, but do not be deceived in 
extending them under the delusion that something may be 
gained without a corresponding release of our own rights; pro- 
vide respectable defensive establishments; make temporary 
alliances if advisable to meet an emergency; stand on the 
vantage ground of neutrality ; ‘‘these counsels of an old and 
affectionate friend,’’ concludes Washington, ‘“‘I dare not hope 
will make the strong and lasting impression I could wish ; 
but if I may even flatter myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional good ; that they may now 
and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn 
against the mischiefs of foreign intrigues, to guard against the 
impositions of pretended patriotism, this hope will be a full 
recompense for the solicitude for your welfare by which they 
have been dictated.”’ 

WILLIAM W. PHELPS. 











REMEDIES FOR POLITICAL EVILS. 


BY HENRY HERZBERG. 


N THIS hour of political skepticism, an analysis of the 
operating causes and attending effects of certain specific 
evils which cloud our political horizon may not be untimely. 
The question whether or not disintegrating agencies are coeval 
with governments themselves, if exhaustively treated, would 
demand a review of the past history of human society ; but for 
the writer’s premises a more restricted observation will suffice. 
The social institutions and laws of those countries whose 
governments were shaped by Lycurgus, Solon, Numa, and 
Alfred were not unlike those of modern civilization ; the dis- 
similitude being less marked than is commonly supposed. 
Perhaps the history of no country in the world is as pregnant 
with lessons of pivotal uncertainty of political institutions as is 
that of Greece from the very dawn of its chronicled events to 
the present day. The adoption of Solon’s constitution with its 
subsequent amendment by Clisthenes conduced in no insensible 
degree to the intellectual and political development of some of 
the Greek states. As is well known, letters, arts, sciences, and 
philosophy distinguished the history of the Athenian common- 
wealth. However, progress even under the impulse of such 
wise and equal institutions was widely impeded in its march. 
Without premonitory crises, monarchies were altered to oligar- 
chies, and these in turn were overthrown by the ascendancy of 
tyrants. Again, the ordinances of the great law-giver of Sparta, 
Lycurgus, worked great changes in the very constitution of 
society, yet with all the equality of man’s relations which 
Lycurgus’s constitution enunciated, an authority has said “that 
he ended with creating a community in whom not merely the 
love of preéminence but even the love of money stands power- 
fully and specially developed.’’ Likewise, if we examine the 
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first decade of constitutional government in modern Greece, we 
shall find it to be a record of party struggles for supremacy, 
turbulent elections, ministerial changes, and insurrections. 

An historical retrospect will disclose the fact that Greece and 
the medieval Italian countries essayed well-nigh every system of 
polity known to nations, from an oligarchy to a democracy, and 
were variously great in all those achievements to which a high 
civilization in its exalted vaunts may aspire; yet their decline 
was irresistible and anomalously such decadence was effected 
through the self-same system of government as was their 
ascendancy. It would then appear that the stability of nations 
as indicated by such criterions as these ancient countries afford 
is not wholly dependent upon any particular scheme or form of 
government. 

Disintegrating forces which have dissolved nations owe their 
origin to various causes: Foment has been produced by the am- 
bition of tyrants, by oppressive legislation of intolerant rulers, 
by warring factions and belligerent parties, finally resulting in 
intestine wars ; but the vital and paramount agency which has dis- 
rupted aristocracies, monarchies, and democracies alike, is the 
profligacy of a people. Indissolubly linked with the stability of 
a nation are the morals of a people. Quite early in the life of 
the republic our patriots in no uncertain tones sounded the dan- 
ger of public immorality. Washington with aptness observed: 
“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable. In vain would 
that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to 
subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens.’’ In concurrent man- 
ner, Webster expressed this opinion: ‘It is only religion, 
morals, and knowledge that can make men respectable and happy 
under any form of government.’’ 

When the Federal Constitution was conceived, the predomi- 
nant thought in the minds of its projectors was the creation of 
such a government as would best conduce to the accomplishment 
of true liberty, the basic principle of which is ‘“‘equal and 
exact justice to all men.’’ Yet the fathers of the republic fully 
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realized that concomitant with its very establishment, contin- 
gencies would arise exacting an eternal vigilance. Lamentably 
we have heretofore ignored these warnings, relying upon the 
anchorage of an exuberant national strength when threatened 
by storm or tempest. 

But an investigation is pending. We have discovered a 
cankerous growth corroding our body politic, which evil if not 
checked will extend beyond control, as noxious weeds spread if 
not promptly uprooted. However, before we can apply a 
remedy, we must first study the pathology of the evil. That 
the elevation of the state can be subserved only by the moral 
purity of the individual is deducible from the philosophy of 
many deep thinkers. This psychological inference strongly ap- 
peals to our reason, yet I believe the degradation of our politics 
barely a subjective refraction of the American character as 
developed in our homes. But the leaven of corruption was en- 
gendered by.a rapacious greed for wealth in which the baser 
passions and sordid promptings of man have been acutely nur- 
tured and finely developed, and this insidious spirit, altogether 
foreign to the prime end and aim of government, was incurred 
by naught else than the loose administration of our laws which 
a perversion of liberty has incurred. Our institutions were 
gradually shorn of the garb with which true liberty in its 
essence did so sacredly clothe them, and with this subversion of 
liberty, steadfastly the patriotic stamina was eradicated from the 
fiber of the American citizen. 

But is there weighty evidence that we are in the midst of a 
retroactive movement? Is our form of government incompatible 
with a high civilization? Are our institutions with their solid 
substratum at variance with an elevated morality? I say no. 

Wisely, most countries adhere to those forms of government 
which their past history and traditions have commended. As 
Jefferson observed : ‘‘ Prudence indeed will dictate that govern- 
ments long established should not be changed for light and tran- 
sient causes.’’ New forms ingrafted in the scheme of govern- 
ment in many countries would more nearly tend to disruption 
than rehabilitation. 
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I believe that there is less urgency for a change of our insti- 
tutions than there is an essential demand for a closer study of 
their intricacies. There is an appalling ignorance extant of the 
character of our institutions, as colored by that great instrument, 
our Constitution, and even public men have been remiss in a 
close consideration of its complexities. Contrary to popular 
belief, history imputes various constructions of the Constitution 
by its very framers. Asa matter of fact, Washington, Adams, 
and Jefferson differed in their interpretation of the great docu- 
ment. Jackson advanced further than any of his predecessors, 
virtually instituting democracy without precedent or even the 
influence of an unwritten code ; wholly assuming that the people 
desired a more popular government than they had yet enjoyed. 
At present we are deeply concerned with but one thought—that 
of the corruption which has surreptitiously crept into our politics. 

A number of expedients may be employed to clarify the at- 
mosphere of political bacillus with which it is so copiously 
charged. Prominent among these is the ‘‘Good Government 
Club’’ plan, and, judging from the readiness with which such 
clubs have been already formed, argues either much in favor of 
their possible utility or more to the paramount need of specific 
measures of reform. However worthy in intent may be these 
clubs, material results are unlikely to be realized, simply by 
reason of their inability to attract the masses, and the masses or 
the voters being uninfluenced, the power of such clubs cannot but 
be contracted. Further, it is not improbable that the enemy of 
good government, the arrant knave wearing the stern and forbid- 
ding countenance of the reformer, will stealthily gain admission 
and delude the belated but honest citizen by fraternizing in the 
most fervid Damon-and-Pythias-like fashion. 

This paper would signally fail of its practical aims did it offer 
no pertinent and feasible suggestions leading to the purgation of 
our political life and the enhancement of its environs. It is now 
proposed succinctly to outline a process of reform. If the ex- 
pressions herein employed be less staid and more tart than those 
to which a genial public may be inured, its kind indulgence is 
craved. 
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Thus far political thinkers have been unable to define the 
limits of the powers of the state. In every procedure of life 
the guiding principle should be prudence, which dictates that 
extremes are to be avoided. A government should neither 
adopt the ‘‘laissez faire’’ or non-interference plan, nor approach 
a socialistic régime, but it should occupy a position which is a 
mean between the two. In its very name, the state should 
possess a magnetic influence and the indisputable and incontro- 
vertible privilege to govern: thereby is meant not the coercive 
state, not the tyrannical state, not the despotic state, nor the 
state which is synonymous with perverted liberty—that liberty 
which is but a name, hollow and inane, that liberty which 
develops into a ribald license when the freeman considers him- 
self manacled as with the fetters of a bondsman—but let us 
have the humane state, I should term it ; the state which con- 
trols all human interests with a justice as nearly even and exact 
as is consistent with man’s fallibility ; the state which shall be 
.the rigid guardian of all her subjects and shall grant alike to all 
the sweets of her unifying influence. 

In a country vast as is ours, the temptation to centralize 
power and wealth for private emolument is great, and in extenu- 
ation of the former the plea is advanced of minimizing patron- 
age—a most desirable end, but not through such means. There- 
fore, America must adopt such stringent but equal laws as will 
likewise accrue to the protection and freedom of the masses 
independent of all classes, and the laxity in the administration 
of existing laws for the preservation and furtherance of peace 
must inevitably yield to a more rigid enforcement of such 
statutes, lest through our proverbial looseness we shall still 
further sink into a state of torbid neutrality and the condition of 
placid supineness. 

To carry the reform a step further, the ‘‘merit’’ system 
should be extended without reserve, which means the release of 
the remorseless grasp of the ‘‘boss’”? upon politics and the 
annihilation of every vestige of that infamous ‘‘spoils’’ system ; 
a system whereby the victor, as the triumphant fighter is termed 
in pugilistic parlance, assumes control of office, governs with 
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his henchmen, and at will and without cause evicts a worthy 
incumbent. The damage wrought upon public morals by this 
“spoils”? system may be better understood by the following 
lines from Mr. Eaton’s admirable treatise on ‘Civil Service 
Reform in Great Britain’’: 

The spoils system not only imperils the purity, the economy, and 
efficiency of the administration of the government, but it destroys 
confidence in the method of popular government by party. It creates 
a mercenary political class, an oligarchy of stipendiaries, a bureaucracy 
of the worst kind, which controls parties with a relentless despotism, 
imposing upon them at the elections issues which are prescribed not by 
the actual feelings and interest of the country, but solely by the 
necessities and profit of the oligarchy, while to secure this advantage, 
party spirit, the constant and mortal peril of republics, is inflamed to 
the utmost. Government by the people, four fifths of whom simply 
vote for the ticket or the measures prepared by the oligarchy, sinks 
practically into the empire of a corrupt ring. 


Unfortunately our civil service was unprovided with a safe- 
guard to preserve its purity. Coincident with the growth of 
the country, the machinery of government became cumber- 
somely complex, but the rustic simplicity which originally 
characterized the appointment of officials in the civil service, 
continued until comparatively a recent period, as the Civil 
Service Act was executed with but sluggish activity. Hence- 
forth we should clothe the Civil Service Commission with more 
sweeping authority, which no party shall dare ignore, since as 
soon as the principles of the ‘‘merit’’ system are applied to all 
the departments of the government we will have at once 
heightened the standard of public morals. Describing the 
results of civil service reform in Great Britain the before- 
mentioned authority says: ‘‘The system, in short, is a grand 
triumph of patriotism, character, education, and capacity over 
selfishness, official favoritism, and partisan intrigue, and marked 
the highest elevation that government action has ever reached.”’ 
Furthermore, when our civil service shall have been thoroughly 
reformed, many voters who at present support candidates purely 
for reward in the substance and shape of some paltry office (be 
it as lean as Pharaoh’s kine) would virtually become so dis- 
interested in elections as to forfeit their suffrage—a consumma- 
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tion not to be despised. It may also be not untimely upon the 
eve of an election to revert to Section 14 of the Civil Service 
Act, more especially for the benefit of those who are unwilling 
to be reminded of the salient provision : 


That no officer, clerk, or any person in the service of the United 
States shall directly or indirectly give or hand over to any other officer, 
clerk, or person in the service of the United States, or to any Senator 
or Member of the House of Representatives, or Territorial Delegate, 
any money or other valuable thing on account of or to be applied to 
the promotion of any political object whatever. 


In the wake of these suggestions there should follow what 
might not inaptly be termed the ballot reform. An imperative 
need of the hour is that every citizen who is a citizen in thought 
and action be more piously imbued with the moral force of the 
franchise. The voter who shuns the polls on election day 
through sheer indifference annuls his influence as a citizen and 
to my mind is guilty of criminal negligence, whether or not he 
be willing to admit the gentle impeachment. Indeed, the 
business man practices false economy who devotes no time to 
public affairs, and virtually hands the reins of government to 
any candidate who claims recognition; thus by shirking the 
duties incident to self-government he abrogates his sovereignty ; 
and thereby deals a blow to popular government itself. I 
believe nothing more effective to measure fully the value of the 
franchise than an educational qualification, though the restric- 
tion be at first but meager. With such a change the franchise 
would cease to be a meaningless symbol—a plaything, as it were, 
with which every reprobate may toy and at a single idle stroke 
invalidate the vote of the honest and well-disposed citizen. 
With such a change certain degraded voters who now sell their 
privileges of citizenship for a mess of pottage will be deprived 
of suffrage. Further, with such a change all the respectable 
classes will exercise the power of suffrage and voters assuming 
a certain degree of moral responsibility will wield the ballot 
with both a painstaking care and an animated interest. It 
should be remembered that the present system of enlarged and 
universal ballot did not antedate Jackson’s administration, and 
since its adoption was not authorized by precedent or law, its 
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amendment if essential to present needs is not to be deprecated. 

In the train of the expansion of all the departments of 
government incident to our phenomenal growth we find another 
pressing evil : the immense patronage of parties, the diminu- 
tion of which would be an accomplishment more glorious than 
the acquisition of Hawaii, the annexation of Canada, the 
success of insurgents in Cuba, or illegal Bering Sea seizures—all 
of which would contribute to the delight of the bellowing 
‘‘jingoist.’? This reduction of party patronage is to be effected 
by divorcing the relationship between municipal and state 
parties from national parties, absolutely avoiding their interde- 
pendence and thereby making complete the autonomy of each 
and heightening the purity and morality of both. Moreover, it 
may serve to weaken the intense spirit of party fealty. In the 
past, fanatical party bias has been highly prejudicial to the best 
interests of the nation, virtually stifling independence of 
thought and making its adherents slaves to the dictum of party 
managers and the behests of ‘‘ practical’’ politicians. Too often 
parties have been moving forces in the wrong direction, in 


which event if the voter but relinquish this fanatical party zeal, 
he will be still a native freeman with judgment and patriotism 
overbalancing the prejudices and passions of party. In his 
Farewell Address, Washington with prescience expressed his 
solicitude : 


Let me warn you in the most solemn manner against the baneful 
effects of the spirit of party, generally. This spirit, unfortunately, is 
inseparable from our nature, having its root in the strongest passions of 
the human mind. It exists under different shapes under all govern- 
ments, more or less stifled, controlled, or repressed, but in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst 
enemy. Do not encourage party spirit, but use every effort to mitigate 
and assuage; a fire not to be quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance 
to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, instead of warming, it should 
consume. 


Likewise among living exponents of broad and lofty states- 
manship, unswerving and unfaltering patriotism, a figure tower- 
ing high above all parties, Grover Cleveland has not been led by 
his party, but on the contrary has made the most determined 
efforts to lead it. Narrow-minded critics of a malignant par- 
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tisan type may not accord him just recognition, but it is a most 
gratifying sign of the times that a man of the president’s stamp 
is appreciated and loved, for dearer in the hearts of the plain 
people of the land is no living public man. Party devotion 
must be dissolved and such dissolution will the speedier occur as 
we remember that men and not the platform of parties give color to 
institutions. The latter-day politician with subtle cunning decoys 
the unwary citizen, as Satan with wily craftiness beguiled the 
mother of mankind. The platform of a state party is but the 
‘‘tuning of the proem’”’ prior to a siege of unmitigated corrup- 
tion. Our state legislatures are proverbially depraved. The 
record of state legislative bodies recently adjourned not only 
affords a most palpable illustration of the defeat of the will of 
the people, but the gross inordination of our public servants dis- 
graces the American commonwealth. In turn, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, and Michigan, each was engulfed in a 
slough of degradation. A Philadelphia journal commenting 
upon the work of the Pennsylvania State Legislature said: ‘‘The 
leaders held high commissions from the people to riot in prof- 
ligacy and to divide all the public plunder in sight among the 
laborers in the party vineyard.’’ This criticism is but an esti- 
mate of the extreme danger of overzealous party spirit. I 
believe that the immediate and unequivocal divorce of state and 
national parties is the incipient wedge of reform of the govern- 
ment of our cities and states. The defeat of a municipal or state 
ticket becomes more irksome as it is intrenched in the folds of a 
national party, and the voter is less inclined to proseribe the 
action of a city or state legislature as he may be fettered by a 
‘*national party’’ zealand bondage. This alienation of national 
and state parties may perhaps be further conducive of reform ; 
there would be less occasion to employ the cunning device of 
‘‘verrymandering.’”’ A grosser practice of political theft could 
not be weil conceived—an abuse which has too long blemished 
the fair name of so many states. 

We shall next consider the best methods of attracting capable 
men toward politics. At present, when for the most part the 
honorable citizen eschews the field of politics and the average 
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American values government as but a necessary evil, it is not 
strange that good men are not aspirants for political honors. 
But when our civil service shall be reformed and placed upon a 
moral basis; when the ballot shall be exercised by those capable 
of appreciating its true work ; when state and national parties 
shall be alienated, reducing party patronage and diminishing 
the vice of parties; when the dictatorial ‘‘boss’’ shall be 
banished from politics, then will capable men, happy in the en- 
joyment of the ambient air of political freedom, be once more 
attracted to office, but then only under one condition. It has 
been suggested that under improved auspices incorruptible men 
could be found who would serve without compensation. Doubt- 
less this is wholly infeasible, as was demonstrated recently in 
New Orleans, where the plan was given a practical test and re- 
sulted in dire failure. Able men engaged in honorable callings 
and legitimate vocations are naturally not given to relinquish 
the pecuniary benefits resulting from earnest efforts and serve 
their country either without pay or for a nominal consideration. 
Positions of responsibility and trust should command salaries 
commensurate with their exacting duties. Further, by reason 
of the wide area, the capitals of the various states in most cases 
are far distant from the residence of legislative members, neces- 
sitating protracted absence from their homes and consequent in- 
attention to private interests. In consideration of such sacrifice 
public positions in order to secure the best men must needs offer 
large compensation. It is also highly desirable that the scholar 
receive recognition in politics. The work of American universi- 
ties is in harmony with our practical daily life. The theoretical 
pedagogue of the past has been displaced by the “ practical 
scholar,’’ and the latter term is no longer valued as a paradoxi- 
cal expression. We require learned politicians, men who are 
schooled in affairs of state. In our legislative halls under the 
tutelage of political economists and statesmen ‘‘made of the 
sterner stuff,’’ we may enjoy a rule devoid of that taint 
which has vitiated our national and state legislatures. Further- 
more, when good men again occupy office, a cure may be ef- 
_fected of that flagrant misdemeanor, ‘‘lobbyism,’’ a modern 
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genus of refined crime which peremptorily demands suppression. 

Department of Agriculture. It is aimed in this paper to give a 
brief exposition of the work of this department of our govern- 
ment. While it is intimately associated with those whom it is 
designed to benefit, and its patrons recognize its masterly efforts 
in behalf of agriculture, its salutary work should be more 
generally appreciated. It is overshadowed by the accomplish- 
ments of no other department. Its influence as a vital force in 
the nation should be preéminent. Science is here wonderfully 
blended with practical wants. The success of farmers through- 
out the land will be proportionate to the interest manifested in 
the practical experiments of the various agricultural stations. 
The reader may here pause and inquire, Why should he (unless he 
be a farmer) be interested in the work of this department? This 
is the very economic aspect of the matter now to be presented. 
The farm is the very heart of the industrial world. From it 
ramify multifarious arteries whose blood sustains the very life of 
acountry. For many years our farms have been bereft of much 
of their brawn and muscle, affecting the physical, moral, and 
financial condition of farmers, whose sons have drifted to over- 
populous cities only to augment urban congestion. Hence it 
would be a panacea for many social ills incident to the un- 
employed were urban population relieved of its density. Also, 
were the work of the Department of Agriculture more widely 
advertised, not a few men eking out a precarious existence in 
large cities would seek to establish a home upon cheap farm 
lands capable of cultivation. The bulletins of the agricultural 
stations are temperate in statement, alluring not the indolent by 
roseate and false declarations, but rather indicating to the 
thrifty the way to successful farming by virtue of improved and 
scientific methods. After all, if we sought real intrinsic 
pleasures, we would find them obtainable in greater degree in 
the free and independent country life. Moreover, amidst the 
bustle and excitement of city life, the spirit of patriotism has 
languished ; its revival lies in the hope of attracting men from 
overpopulous cities to the country, where some of America’s 
noblest sons first drew the breath of life, and then we will not 
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have been oblivious to Jefferson’s warning: ‘‘ That we shall 
remain virtuous as long as agriculture is our principal object.’’ 

The Press. Of vital import is the revival of interest in true 
citizenship and the best means which will insure instruction to 
our youth in its primary and higher elements. Aristotle has 
said, ‘‘ Man is born a citizen.’’ For present needs a transcrip- 
tion is necessary: Man is born, to become a citizen—but by 
what means is it to be accomplished? By the introduction of 
militarism in our public schools, the last remnant of an effete 
feudalism? I conceive that citizenship can be best subserved by 
the enlightenment of the masses, and this education can be dif- 
fused only by the newspaper. Upon this subject, Washington in 
this manner declared himself: ‘*‘ Promote as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.’’ Truly dull is that person who under- 
estimates the value of the American press. In the past the 
newspaper was essentially the organ of a political party. 
Partisan sheets reveling in inglorious tirades against the 
opposing party, outraging decency and morality, were rather 
the rule than the exception. But a brighter era has dawned 
upon us. The press is rapidly becoming independent in thought 
and expression. Indeed, when public opinion shall have become 
healthy it will stoutly oppose blind leadership by the organs of 
any political party: the press must be the voice of the people 
and not the mouth-piece of a party. The liberty of the press 
has clothed news journals with well-nigh unlimited influence, 
but if they overstep not the precincts of decency and propriety, 
resorting not to fulmination and abuse, but religiously diffuse 
knowledge to the masses, they will become the fulcrum on 
which public opinion shall rest. The separate parts, as it were, 
of public opinion are its citizens. Strengthen each part, you 
strengthen each citizen, until the whole will have become one- 
vast, momentous, and cohesive governing force. 

At this very juncture, when the conception of the money 
question by men high in the councils of their party is at best. 
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deformed, it devolves upon the newspaper to educate the 
masses. Yes, it should be a solemn duty of the press to 
counteract the evil influences of the frenzied silver-inflationists, 
who are armed with wily and specious arguments. Their 
chicanery, productive of a ‘‘calumnious art of counterfeited 
truth,’’ will delude the unthinking and unwary, and can be com- 
bated only by honest and thoughtful discussion. 

The press of the future must also be a searchlight penetrating 
the dark recesses wherein nurture unhealthy schemes and 
propagandas indigenous to foreign soils. ‘ It must crush in 
embryo any dastardly attempt to despoil our institutions of their 
form and color. It must with circumspective eyes watch that 
church and state ever remain separate. It must further prevent 
the various ‘‘isms’’ which are fed by the dregs of pseudo- 
educational systems, from taking root in the popular mind. In 
short, the press must become our vigilance committee, and the 
guardian of both public and private interests. 

The matter of electing our senators directly by the people has 
also received mature consideration from thinking minds. How- 
ever, since it would materially tend to alter the complexion, if 
not the very constitution, of the Senate, the change at this time 
is perhaps ill advised. In his ‘‘Defense of American Constitu- 
tion,’’ John Adams thus describes the Senate: ‘‘The rich, the 
well-born, and the able must be separated from the mass and 
placed by themselves in a Senate.’’ It will be seen that our 
government as originally conceived virtually savored of an aris- 
tocracy, or rather the Senate was intended to act as a check upon 
the people themselves, which is the House of Representatives. 
At all events, radical changes in the fabric of our government 
are to be discountenanced, existing ills can best be combated 
with the accession of better men to politics. 


RECAPITULATION, 


1. We should more rigidly enforce existing statutes and 
adopt yet other stringent laws, as will inure in greater degree 
to the protection of life and property. 

2. We should clothe the Civil Service Commission with 
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greater power, whose authority no parties dare waive. Civil 
service reform in toto should be extended to every department of 
the government, insuring efficiency and economy in our public 
service and heightening the standard of public morality. 

3. We should require an educational qualification of the bal- 
lot, or ballot reform, tending to enhance the moral force of 
suffrage. 

4. We should divorce national and state parties, thereby 
destroying their interdependence, which shall reduce party pat- 
ronage, nullify party bias, and make possible the reform of 
municipal and state governments. 

5. When the standard of morality by virtue of civil service 
reform is heightened, we shall again attract capable men toward 
politics, but they will command salaries commensurate with 
the exacting duties of important positions. 

6. A more general interest should be manifested in the work 
of the Department of Agriculture, serving to attract men from 
congested cities to farm-life, thus relieving the density of urban 
population and minimizing the evils incident to the unemployed. 

7. Every citizen should keenly appreciate the sacred mission 
of the American press. We should value it as an exponent of 
lofty citizenship, and through its influence the masses will be 
enlightened and in turn public opinion fortified. 

And, finally, when we are mindful of the absolute sovereignty 
which popular government vests in every citizen, and that it can 
be subserved only by a strict performance of duty, then will the 
latent spirit of patriotism be kindled in every American heart, 
and we shall become the arbiters of our grand destiny. 


HENRY HERZBERG. 








A RETURN TO THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 


BY L. ELSEFFER. 


HE thoughtful student of biology, in seeking for the causes 
of the actions of men, as exhibited in the different phases 
of life from the primordial conditions of society up through the 
so-called civilized states of Greece and Rome and medieval 
Europe to the polished and cultured nineteenth century man 
of England and America, is at once amazed and perplexed at the 
exhibit which mankind makes for itself in these latter days. He 
is led to believe that the moral standing of man at present, when 
compared with the more advanced state of the Roman citizen of 
the Augustan Age, or the Athenian in the age of Pericles, is not an 
ideal one by any means; nor one even to be commended asa 
model for future generations to pattern after. 

If we may believe the chroniclers of those times, there were 
in the Eternal City, at the acme of its material grandeur and 
moral degradation, preéminent examples of modesty and virtue 
among its beautiful daughters and stately matrons; and while 
Roman homes were thus adorned, the nobler qualities of man- 
hood must have been frequently identified in many of its sons. 

Licentiousness in private life and shameful extravagance in 
public affairs, indulged in by the wealthier and representative 
classes of the community, soon cast a baneful shadow over the 
whole mass of the body politic, insidiously creeping into the 
cottage of innocence, blasting the home of industry and thrift, 
implanting the seeds of envy in the breasts of respectable pov- 
erty, and by its debauching and enervating influence weakening 
the solidity and besmearing the grandeur of the civil fabric, 
which soon totters to decay and rapidly passes to utter de- 
struction. 

If there be any one thing of which this age and country boasts 
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of more than another, it is our mental and moral greatness. But 
wherein are we morally great except in our asseverations? In 
the pure realm of mind we are making great progress and we 
have made wonderful advancement in the mechanic arts; but 
that this material progress shall prove a permanent blessing, it 
must necessarily be complemented by moral advancement. The 
one cannot rise to the height of honorable conspicuousness and 
retain its commanding position without being supported and 
maintained by the fair fame of the other. 

The love of gain and individual power is instilled and en- 
couraged by a natural law, and when exercised under the guid- 
ance of the moral law works in harmony with the subtler law of 
our being; lays no hardship on others in the exercise of its 
legitimate functions ; encourages patriotism and philanthropy in 
the masses, and virtue, sobriety, and frugality in the individual ; 
enshrines the home with respect and love, and stimulates the 
world to an honorable ambition. Though seeking its own ad- 
vancement, it is attentive to the rights and efforts of others ; and, 
like the true laborer, it insists in lightening the burdens of its 
more oppressed attendants while it raises the weight of its own. 

Selfishness, then, though at the base of all that is discredit- 
able in the human struggle for existence, is, nevertheless, one of 
the most commendable of attributes, when moderated by pru- 
dence and tempered with justice. Paradoxical as this statement 
may at first seem, a moment’s reflection will make its truth ap- 
parent. Without a certain degree of selfishness there would be 
no advancement ; for without a love of self there could be no 
love of home, or parental or filial affection ; in fact, no desire to 
establish a home or permanent place of abode. Self-love, there- 
fore, is the very sub-foundation of all individual prosperity and 
social blessing ; but without a moral force accompanying it, it 
leads the individual into the grossest intolerances and the most 
filthy debaucheries, and society into the most abject sensualism 
and debasing avarice. 

Admitting the statement to be true, that selfishness is at once 
the cause of our virtues and our crimes, we will inquire as to 
municipal reform ; what it is and how it can be accomplished. 
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We first state this axiomatic truth, that ‘‘ justice, integrity, 
and religion can alone preserve a country.’’ With either of these 
lacking, there is wanting an element of prosperity ; if in the 
beginning of its organization it can make no permanent advance- 
ment for the betterment of its condition, and if lost or unob- 
served at any time during the progress of its term, its retro- 
gression will commence at once and its utter disintegration will 
in time follow. Therefore, in any state or condition of society 
of which we have any knowledge, or which we can conceive 
to be possible among mankind, wherein the majority of its people 
enjoy, or can enjoy, the largest liberty with the greatest bless- 
ings, this triad must be acknowledged by the citizen as of para- 
mount importance in the government, and to be fairly observed 
in the every-day life of a large proportion of its people. 

A reform, then, is a change from an objectionable state of 
social and civil life, which has become unbearable to a large 
class of the people, to a commendable, tolerable, pleasurable exist- 
ence, wherein the rights and privileges of the many are re- 
spected by the few who have power and authority, official, legal, 
financial, or otherwise. 

These attributes of good citizenship and national suataite 
being admitted, let us inquire under what conditions the people 
of the United States made their start in the race for national 
existence ; why they have retained their commanding position 
among the nations of the earth ; what signs of decadence, if any, 
are observable ; and, if any be found, what remedies should be 
applied in order to prevent the calamity of destruction which 
has befallen every nation that has ever existed. 

The Spanish and French adventurers who first sought the 
shores of the New World were actuated by the love of conquest, 
to add to the material grandeur of the mother-country, or the 
desire for gold, in the pursuit of which personal aggrandizement 
and individual avarice were stronger incentives to effort at 
colonization or conquest than love of empire. The hordes that 
followed in the wake of the advance assassins and freebooters 
came with no higher motives than their leaders, and were im- 
pelled to exertion toward permanent settlement by no heroic 
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principles. The consequence was that they were not the fittest 
to survive the wrack of time, to found a dynasty of true nobility, 
to establish freedom in the world, and provide for the permanent 
security of the eternal rights of man on the western hemisphere. 
Such magnanimous task was left for, seemingly, far weaker 
minds, with naught of worldly pomp and martial grandeur to 
aid them in their cause. The actors in these heroic achieve- 
ments were the proscribed children of the British monarchy, 
with deep-set principles of Christian virtue, outcast in poverty 
from England’s milder shores to bleak New England’s coast ; 
and there, on Plymouth Rock, to found a nation, acknowledging 
Israel’s God alone to be the head and source of all power and 
authority and justice, truth and valor to be the fundamental 
requisites to lasting honor and renown. Puritanic principles 
prevailed over Spanish, Dutch, and French aggressions; the 
marauders of earth for dominion and gold were finally relieved 
from supremacy; and England, the true Ephraim, with her 
Bible and her brains, held undisputed reign. 

Recreant to the principles she professed, forgetting the God 
of her fathers and the author of her material prosperity, with 
iron hand she sought to wring from exile subjects here the rights 
they held while in their island home; and, in her arrogance, 
forgetting that the blood of Englishmen coursed in the veins of 
her occidental dependents ; that they had brought the blessed 
law of Israel with them to this distant clime, and that the God 
that England worshiped was the same divinity invoked by the 
descendants of the Plymouth band to aid them in throwing off 
the oppressor’s yoke and to absolve the bonds which held them 
to the mother-land—England fought alone, without her God, who 
was now with Gideon’s band, and by his aid, in accordance with 
his just designs, was founded on these wondrous plains a nation 
which should eclipse in moral and material grandeur all the 
monarchies old earth had ever known. 

The prayer at Valley Forge; the self-sacrifice of the mothers 
of the Revolution; the daring of their sons; the heroism of 
their daughters ; the solemn call on the God of Heaven by the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence to lead the remnant 
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of the American army against the hosts of lordly England— 
these were the causes that founded the American Republic, and 
the continued recognition and observance of these same princi- 
ples have been the cause of our national prosperity and advance- 
ment to this day. Assign to other causes our success in arms 
who may, JUSTICE, INTEGRITY, AND RELIGION were the 
basic principles at the first ; claimed to be such by the fathers at 
the incipiency of the idea of self-government ; acknowledged to 
be such by the masses of the people at the time, and recognized 
as such by all true historians to the present time. Other peoples 
have started on their national careers with principles less true, 
with objects less grand, with valor unsurpassed, with purely 
human ability unequaled; but they all forgot one important 
element to their success, they left the God of Israel out of their 
calculations ; consequently, having attained the summit of their 
greatness commensurate with purely human effort, they declined, 
and the owls and the bats have for centuries made their nests 
within their ruins. How shall we escape a fate so solemn and an 
obliteration so profound ? 

That we have attained our position among the galaxy of 
nations well into the second century through an acknowledg- 
ment of and a more or less strict adherence to the principles so 
firmly held by the Pilgrim fathers, it seems would need no ad- 
ditional testimony to prove. As anation, we believe in the God 
of Heaven. We acknowledge him in a thousand ways, nation- 
ally. The oaths administered by our courts of justice call on 
that God to witness the truth of our testimony. Our national, 
executive, and state magistrates are all sworn into office by call- 
ing on that God to witness the sincerity of their obligations. 
The national and state legislatures are opened every morning of 
the sessions with prayer to that unseen power whom all acknowl- 
edge as omnipresent. The laws of every state, as well as of 
the United States, recognize the church of God and its ministers 
and communicants as a most important factor in the body 
politic ; and these churches are all erected to God and dedicated 
to his holy service as prescribed in the Bible, which the nation 
acknowledges to be the Word of God. In thus acknowledging 
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him in all our ways, he certainly is directing our paths. Hence 
there can be but one conclusion : that so long as our national 
life comports with our public profession, we must always exist. 
For us there will be no dissolution. This is the logical con- 
clusion, if the premises are correct. There can be no mistake 
about it. If Christianity is not as exact a science as geometry, 
then we are not absolutely certain about anything that pertains 
to a future existence, or that there indeed be any future. The 
only trouble is, we are not so well posted in Christianity as we 
are in geometry. But, if the only light we have about that 
country whither we are traveling were as earnestly and carefully 
followed as we follow the reasonings of mathematics, there would 
be no doubt as to the correctness of our course ; what we should 
meet on the way thither and what we should do when we arrive 
in that unseen land. Let us examine ourselves, therefore, by 
means of that great light before referred to, the Bible, to know 
certainly whither we are tending. 

If the conditions for perpetuity were absolutely complied with 
—a very large portion of our people were God-fearing and God- 
serving—there would be no question as to the permanency of our 
institutions. They would last as long as time itself. But a 
doubt is here interposed. Are we what we profess to be? Are 
we really guided by that omnipotent power which we publicly 
and privately acknowledge in so many ways to be the author of 
our existence and by whose favor we are prospered? The records 
of the daily press, with its multiplicity of items of embezzlements, 
forgeries, malfeasances and misfeasances, will contests, divorce 
proceedings, arson cases, murders, suicides, poverty, wretchedness, 
and crimes of every conceivable variety and degree, tell the sad 
tale of a people who have strayed far away from the ancient 
landmarks set by Omnipotence at the beginning of the way of 
life; a people who have forgotten the God of their fathers and 
gone after strange gods; who have magnified their own im- 
portance, and whose almightiness exists only in their own 
imaginations. In reality, we are deteriorating and enervating 
ourselves with our debaucheries and losing our true nobility by 
our follies. Harsh as such a charge is and unreasonable as it 
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may at first seem, it is nevertheless the truth, and a little serious 
reflection will convince us of it. The Book of the Law, which 
was at first our guide, is discarded for another code, which has 
been formulated by human agency to suit our fancied emergen- 
cies. It is true we honor the God of Israel with our lips, but 
our hearts are very far from him; therefore, he has given us up 
to our lusts and our avarice, and the fate of Tyre and the deso- 
lation of Nineveh will be our portion at no very distant period 
unless we check ourselves in our mad career. 

This is no false alarm. These are not the ravings of a 
diseased brain, the rantings of a crank. Thecry has gone up 
all over the land, in many thousands of voices, for national, 
state, and municipal reform. It is patent to the most casual 
observer of passing events in our social history that we are on 
the highway to ruin, rushing thereto in delirium with frightful 
velocity ; and sober-minded, conscientious people the world 
over, of high and low degree, are becoming frightened at the 
prospect—the catastrophe which must finally happen. The 
engineer is whistling for breaks, and they must be set at once, 
wherever they are, or the momentum with which we are now 
moving down this awful incline will carry us to utter destruc- 
tion. The United States expects every man to do his duty to 
save the Ship of State from the doom that awaits her. 

In this great national uprising, the pulpit is once more 
assuming its legitimate prerogative and is hurling its anathemas 
against high-handed corruption in municipal affairs; the deeds 
of darkness and venality are condemned in the house of the 
faithful. Political leaders and official aspirants prefer the 
flesh-pots of Egypt to the Land of Promise; and too many of 
their henchmen in our large cities prefer a short and merry life, 
with all that that implies, to the quiet respectability without 
the glamour of opulence, which should be the enjoyment as it is 
the prerogative of the American citizen. When good people 
everywhere, regardless of political affiliation, not only in the 
city but in the country precincts, are earnestly pleading that 
something be done to stem the tide of oppression and avert the 
danger which threatens both themselves and the nation from the 
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greed of the money power, the blighting influence of the 
brothel, the saloon, and the gambling den, the loathsomeness. 
of infectious diseases which is inoculating the youth of the land 
through an introduction to a shameful profligacy, the usury 
taken in defiance of law by unscrupulous Shylocks, corporate 
blindness to the rights of the community, labor’s disregard for 
the rights of the accumulations of industry and economy, the 
encroachment of organized capital on the natural prerogatives 
of labor—when all these crying evils are unblushingly paraded 
daily in the open columns of the public press, it is time that 
desultory thought was crystallized into operative conditions and 
action begun to reverse this tendency to disruption. When the 
jails, asylums, and almshouses of our country are crowded to 
their utmost capacity with criminals and unfortunates, it is 
time that the promptings of a common humanity should call for 
a halt and demand an inquiry into this abnormal condition of 
society. Certainly something is wrong in our social make-up, 
and it is very necessary that a change be instituted at once in 
any direction where relief is supposed to be secured. If the 
cry for relief is general, the wrongs complained of must be 
uniformly diffused through society ; and if this be so, our situa- 
tion is alarming, and it behooves every lover of honor, virtue, 
decency, and home to join in the effort to eradicate these evils ; 
for if allowed to become more deeply rooted in our social fabric, 
their influence will soon be too great for any earthly power to 
cope with, and the ruin of Rome and the desolation of Babylon 
await the American Republic. The downfall of this nation is 
just as certain, under the continued blighting influence of public 
debauchery and private vice, carried on to the extent which we 
now see it, or are led to believe it exists from the cry for its 
suppression that is made, as there is a God who rules the 
universe. 

We profess to believe in the statements of Scripture ; and 
there is nothing therein contained that is more clear and un- 
mistakable than that which relates to those nations who despise 
the law of the Lord, disobey the commandments of Sinai, and 
follow the lusts and revelries of the heathen world. As the 
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fall and final ruin of the cities and states of antiquity, so is the 
destruction of the United States assured, if the crimes of our 
people are not hastily checked, and the Lord of Hosts is not 
feared and honored as required by his law. Scoff who will, 
deride who may, ‘‘But the land shall be utterly emptied, and 
utterly spoiled ; for the Lord hath spoken this word ; for the 
earth is defiled under the inhabitants thereof; because they 
have transgressed the laws, changed the ordinances and broken 
the vessels of the covenant.’’ This is the fiat of Jehovah, and 
there is no escaping it. 

While there is time to avert so fearful a catastrophe, shall we 
not take warning from the voices of the ruins of the past and 
resolve to rescue our land from the horrors of extinction? The 
signs predicting our success and advancement in the last century 
were plain. The Book of the Law says: ‘For the oppression 
of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, now will I arise, saith 
the Lord; I will set him in safety from him that puffeth at 
him.’’ The fathers of our nation trusted in the God of Jacob 
to deliver them from their oppressors. That prayer which 
ascended for justice was believed to have been answered. ‘‘The 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.’’ 
Gideon’s band was small, but it was mighty, because the Lord 
God Almighty fought for Israel. 

The greatest national crime of the ages was American slavery ; 
in a land consecrated to freedom, whose streams ran red to the 
seas with human blood to seal perpetually the continuance of 
that crime of barbaric years, that its horrors and baneful influ- 
ence might be handed down the ages of futurity as ‘‘God-de- 
rived’? and ‘‘God-acknowledged.’’ That was blasphemy, so 
recognized by the world’s civilization to-day, and millions in our 
land believe that in that awful conflict, He who fought for Gid- ; 
eon fought for Grant; that prayer brought Israel support, and 
prayer brought succor to the Union arms. The field of conflict 
was only transferred from Assyrian valleys to American plains, 
and the interval only about three thousand years. The cry of 
the oppressed ascended to heaven, and the God of mercy heard 
and the thunders of his wrath were visited upon the people. 
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Through the throes and horrors of war was the nation cleansed 
from her iniquity ; purified and redeemed from the curse; and 
now, the angel with another vial of wrath is about to break the 
seal over this unhappy land as a punishment for other crimes 
whose terrible growth we as carelessly permitted as we did that 
of human slavery. 

High-handed rascality in public places being acknowledged, 
ramifying every branch of the service, so that no officer, deputy, 
or menial is above suspicion, and a demand for reformation be- 
ing made with a fear and an earnestness which command atten- 
tion, let us consider what remedies may be applied to cleanse 
these Augean stables of the filth and corruption that have been 
allowed to accumulate for a hundred years. It will be found 
no easy task; but a cause worthy a Herculean effort, and less 
will not accomplish it. 

One of the most favorable omens in the incipiency of the ef- 
fort is, that a demand for action has been made from almost 
every quarter, which is an assurance of moral support to our ef- 
forts in the contemplated direction. A few mutterings of alarm 
have been ringing down the years; an occasional blast from 
some high functionary or quiet observer of passing events, and 
heed should have been taken thereof while the now giant evil was 
in itsinfancy. It could then have been throttled, or'at least so 
dwarfed that its power to threaten the nation in the future would 
have been very limited. But we hear the command of the 
Leader: ‘‘ Fear ye not; neither be thou dismayed’’; and we are 
encouraged to action. 

We start out with the assertion that no system of reform will 
ever accomplish the desired effect that is not in strict conformity 
to the law of God. Mercy should indeed season justice ; but in 
this crusade against the hosts of evil there must be no squeam- 
ishness or mock-Christianity brought to bear on the effort; but 
with iron hand and invincible will, the curse of the land must 
be wiped out, completely overthrown, as ‘‘the law and the tes- 
timony ’’ will not allow us to weaken or falter in the work of 
destruction of those forces which threaten the life of the nation. 
The hard lines of despotic rule must be laid down; and by this 
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it is meant that there must be no intervening conditions placed 
in the way to complete the work of systematic reform. 

The first requisite in accomplishing our object is, to see that 
the criminal laws are rigidly enforced ; and for this purpose it 
is necessary that the judges of our courts should be the first class 
of men to hold to accountability. 

In most cases the penalty attached to a violation of law is on 
a “‘sliding scale.’’ That is to say, the court is allowed ‘‘lati- 
tude’’ in rendering judgment. His finding must be within cer- 
tain fixed limits—a maximum and a minimum of punishment 
for the same offense, beyond which he must not go, and less than 
which he cannot find. This discretionary power was intended 
to be vested in our judges from the best and most humane of 
motives: to throw a veil of charity, so far as consistent with the 
public good, over the faults and imperfections of mankind. The 
spirit of our laws in this regard is just; but the gradual en- 
croachment of the powers of evil over the rights of humanity at 
large has so warped the rulings of justice in a long course of 
years that the effect that the law was originally intended to ac- 
complish—the good-will of the criminal—has signally failed, 
and a return to a fixed punishment should at once be made, in 
the rendition of which ‘‘extenuating circumstances’ should be 
largely disregarded, which will impress upon the minds of crim- 
inals that no light sentence will follow conviction ; which, of it- 
self, will tend in a large degree to lessen the inclination to com- 
mit crime. 

That courts are greatly influenced in their judgment by the 
dicta of the community is not questioned. That they are so in- 
fluenced for evil now is manifest from the cry which is going up 
from the people for reform in this particular. Now, if the 
people in their turn will support the courts in what has been 
heretofore called ‘‘a harsh sentence,’’ in which the rights of the 
people are as closely looked after as the rights of the individual 
criminal are regarded, it will stimulate our judges to more rig- 
orous findings, approaching more nearly to the maximum pun- 
ishment as at present provided by statute, to the terror of evil- 
doers and the satisfaction and safety of the public. The accom- 
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plishment of reform in this line will lay largely with the people 
themselves. Our judges, with but few exceptions, are men of 
integrity and honor ; and if supported by the people in meting 
out condign punishment to offenders, one of the ends aimed at 
will have been accomplished. 

The second effort at lessening crime will be to take from the 
executive the pardoning power. The governor’s clemency has 
come to be counted on in almost every case of criminal convic- 
tion; and to accomplish this, the trial court and jurors, the 
prosecuting attorney, the grand jury before whom the indict- 
ment was found, the clerk and the sheriff, together with a long 
list of ‘‘the most respectable citizens’’ of the locality, go up 
to the governor on petition, presented by ‘‘the Honorable Gen- 
tlemen of the Assembly,’’ urging the extension of His Excel- 
lency’s clemency ‘in this particular case,’? owing to ‘‘the ex- 
treme youth’’ of the culprit; his ‘first offense’’; or, being 
‘‘the only support of a widowed mother’’; or, to ‘‘his past 
good behavior’’; that he was led to the commission of the crime 
‘by the influence of older minds’’; or, from the ‘high social 
standing of his honored family,’’ etc., etc., ad infinitum. With 
all deference to these many extenuating circumstances, they are 
too alarmingly frequent to be sustained in argument. The half- 
imbecile, penniless wight who has been used as a cat’s-paw for 
more cunning rascals generally gets the full penalty of the law; 
while his wiser and more unscrupulous instigators and abetters, 
with money and friends at their command, get off with little or 
nothing in the way of punishment. This is no fancied picture, 
as any one who has been at all familiar with the criminal calen- 
dar and court practice can attest. It is one of the things com- 
plained of by the citizens of Chicago and other large cities and 
for which relief is asked in their pleadings. These ex-county and 
state treasurer defalcation cases, congressional, aldermanic, and 
corporation boodle cases, where the parties are ‘‘way up”’ in 
financial, political, social, and church circles—these are the fel- 
lows who do the irreparable damage in a financial and moral 
way, and who, as a rule, get less punishment than they deserve. 
The people are now demanding several additional twists in the 
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screw of justice in their case. Give them the “long term,’’ re- 
gardless of what they once were. Of those who possess much, 
much will be required. They ought to be held to a stricter ac- 
countability than their less able and influential partners in crime. 
When the highway for a petition to the governor in such cases 
is completely barred, there will be fewer defalcations and whole- 
sale robbery of the public funds. The Chinese remedy of de- 
capitation in such cases may be both antiquated and barbarous, 
according to our enlightened views, but there is no denying its 
wholesome effect. If the necessity for executing such sentence 
occurs but once in a thousand years, as it is averred, we are of 
opinion that a like statute should be enacted in several of our 
states by way of trial, as it could be repealed at the next session 
of the legislature if found to be too bloody. 

In the case of the governor’s prerogative, as in that of the 
judge’s latitude, the spirit of the law is just; but it has come to 
be abused, and we think it time to call for a suspension of that 
privilege, in the interest of good government. 

With only these two suggested amendments to our laws, we 
believe the reduction of crime would be greatly noticeable. 
When the criminal classes realize that if they are convicted 
their punishment will be great, and also sure, and that no hopes 
can be entertained for executive clemency in their behalf, that 
the full term of their sentence must be served out, hesitation to 
commit crime will naturally present itself to the minds of those 
who are inclined to violate law. 

Though our governors and judges are representative men, 
and in almost all cases above suspicion as to being implicated in 
conniving at crime, they are, nevertheless, men, liable as others 
to err in judgment, and, therefore, extreme latitude or excep- 
tional license should not be accorded them in the discharge of 
their official functions as touching the punishment of criminals. 

Having secured stern justice, for absolute justice is truly just, 
the next object of attack in the reform movement are the attor- 
neys-at-law. This is the class from which are recruited our 
governors, judges, and legislators, to a very large extent; and 
though many of this class, of whom there are some three hun- 
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dred thousand in the United States, are noble-minded men, of 
large experience and great sagacity, who are not only an orna- 
ment to their profession, but a credit to the nation and the age, 
it cannot be denied, and I speak advisedly and with caution, 
that a very large number of this class are pettifoggers, rascals, 
sharkers of the first water, devoid of moral principle, and should 
be debarred at the very next term of court. 

An attorney-at-law is a sworn officer of the court, whose 
province it is to see that no undue advantage is taken of one 
charged with crime ; but that every benefit allowed him by law 
to establish his innocence shall accrue to him. 

Now, in practice, all this is changed. The letter of the law 
is wholly inverted and its spirit misconstrued, thus evading its 
real intent. Choate, Mann, Webster, and other great lights of 
the profession have aired their opinions on this question; and 
the majority of them argue that it is not only the privilege of 
attorneys to use all honorable means in their power to clear their 
clients, but it is their duty to use any and every means, thereby 
implying dishonorable efforts, to shield their clients from the con- 
sequences of their misdeeds. 

Now, this is the stand taken by a very large majority of 
lawyers; I may say almost all of them. The practice of this 
method in criminal cases is what is called, in legal parlance, 
‘‘sharp practice.’”’ He who can by some quibble or technicality 
make null and void the convicting evidence, and thereby clear 
his client whom he knows to be guilty from previous profession, 
is a ‘sharp lawyer.’’ Violators of the law are not slow to ap- 
preciate such ability and are willing to pay well for it. Such ad- 
vocates always have a large and lucrative practice. Such men 
are by nature qualified to aid materialiy in securing exact justice, 
upholding the majesty of law, protecting the rights and liberty 
of the citizen, and being one of the most useful members of 
society ; but the fact is, that such men cannot be induced to act 
as prosecuting attorney, for the fees allowed by the state in 
criminal cases are nothing to be compared to what can be secured 
from the criminal classes in their defense. The best attorneys 
who make a specialty of criminal law practice command from 
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$20,000 to $50,000 a year for their services. As life is short and 
the demands of society are abnormal and conventional, money 
is more to be desired than honors or a good name; hence, the 
best talent is almost without exception employed to defeat the 
ends of justice by defending the breakers of law. 

That a reformation among this class of men should be at- once 
effected there can be no doubt; for so long as such a state of 
things exists in the machinery of court practice, honestly dis- 
posed people can have little hope of receiving redress of griev- 
ance. No argument is necessary to substantiate this. The 
remedy to be applied in this matter, in order that crime may 
meet its just punishment, the dignity of the law preserved, and 
evil reduced to a minimum, is to allow no technicality of lan- 
guage or established custom to interfere with the carrying out of 
the ends of justice. All criminal statutes should be carefully 
worded, so there could be no ambiguity in their construction, 
and the code of criminal procedure should be equally explicit. 
Then, judges being held to a strict accountability for the rendi- 
tion of justice and the security of the rights of the people, any 
man charged with the commission of crime could not hope to 
escape punishment therefor, if found guilty, through the force 
of custom or on a mere technicality. 

If all attorneys were honorable men and actuated in their pro- 
fessional calling by a true Christian spirit, it would be absolutely 
impossible for a criminal to escape the punishment due to his 
crime ; because, private confession of his guilt to his attorney, 
now privileged, that is, not being allowed to be used in evidence, 
would result in no defense being entered. His attorney would 
simply advise him to plead guilty, thereby stopping at once all 
expense on his account, which, of itself, would be a vast amount 
saved to the country ; the time of the court would not be taken 
up with frivolous arguments and motions; the details of the 
shame and disgrace attaching to the crime would be eliminated 
from the record ; idle gossip to the detriment of morality would 
have no subject for its foul exposure, and crime itself with all 
its attendant evils would be driven into seclusion, only to be ex- 
posed by the vigilant efforts of the officers of the law. 
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Such a felicitous state of social affairsis hardly to be expected 
for many generations to come; but that it might be speedily 
brought about, needs but a moment’s reflection. To get three 
hundred thousand lawyers truly converted to practice the princi- 
ples of Christianity, so that their actions would not belie their 
tongues, is an enigma that others must attempt ‘to solve. If 
they will not reform themselves they must be made to conform 
to the people’s wishes. The latter can be done if we are so 
minded. Many of these respectable advocates claim to be Chris- 
tian gentlemen, the guarantee thereof being furnished by the 
church record; but when the people really mean to defend 
themselves, the hypocrisy and deceit of these gentry will be as 
glaringly shown as will our own when the purging process shall 
have well commenced. 

We are seeking how society may be reformed, anxious to ac- 
complish that reformation, and any and all suggestions which 
may have a tendency in that direction are welcomed. So we 
say that the attorney-at-law is one of the classes that needs to be 
reformed, and with his reformation will come a large share of 
society’s ultimate happiness. Though he is the power in the 
political caucus and dictates who shall run for the legislature, if 
he does not happen to want to run himself, it is not absolutely 
necessary that he should exercise such a commanding influence 
as he does. Numerically speaking, he is in the minority. If 
the body politic is purified sufficiently, it will change the law in 
regard to his rights and prerogatives, his liabilities and responsi- 
bilities to society, which will command, at least, a respectable 
acquiescence in the spirit of its requirements. He can be 
hedged about by such barriers, at the will of the people, that if 
we really desire reformation in state and municipal affairs, all 
his machinations and acuteness will avail him but little in 
defeating justice. 

This is a subject for the sober thought of the masses of the 
people; they who, if so minded, hold the reins of power, and 
can dictate at will what shall and what shall not be. That the 
legal profession will reform themselves is not to be thought of ; 
nor will any other class of people for that matter, unless com- 
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pelled to do so, except it be the Spirit of God work in them. 

With the governors, judges, and lawyers bound in irons, the 
sheriffs and other minor officers of the law who have to do with 
the criminal classes are powerless for much harm. If disposed 
to set themselves in opposition to the public welfare the com- 
manding influence of the higher powers will command respect- 
ful obedience from these functionaries. 

A fountain can never rise higher than its source; hence, in the 
consideration of any subject for reformation, it is presumed that 
the masses of the people desire the change, and that a respect- 
able majority of them will unite with earnestness and courage 
in any effort that may be approved for the accomplishment of 
the reformation. Without this support, it is a lamentable waste 
of words and time to talk of effecting a reformation in any line. 
If the people in their entirety honestly desire a reformation in 
municipal affairs, it is folly to think that they cannot have it. 
They have only to will it and work for it and it is theirs. 
It will require effort, it is true, and serious; but if all true 
Christian men and women in the land will work earnestly and 
systematically, they can have what they desire without a ques- 
tion. The world moves, but in the wrong direction. The 
surging masses of evil, the hosts of darkness, are moving 
onward to the destruction of the nation, and to stem this 
tremendous tide and turn it back in its channel of corruption, 
or purify its turbulent stream as it passes, requires the effort of 
every honest heart in the land. Heaven helps only those who. 
help themselves. Faith and works will triumph in temporal 
affairs as well as in spiritual things. 

Purely human incentive, selfishness, makes every man work 
especially for himself or his class. Hence, attorneys work to 
encourage litigation, to have laws so framed that they will con- 
flict with other laws and the Constitution, that their interpreta- 
tion shall be equivocal. The minds of courts and jurors will 
thus become befogged, necessitating appeals to higher courts, 
delaying settlement, and increasing fees and costs. 

To obviate much of this trouble and save expense, a sort of 
‘‘arbitration’’ law should be enacted, to which differences be- 
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tween individuals might be referred, and before whom no 

attorney should be allowed to appear; but should the arbitrators 
fail to satisfy both parties to the controversy, an appeal would 
lie to a court of record. 

It would seem as though a method of this kind would supply 
a long-felt want. The cost to the public would be as nothing 
compared to the present system, while the wrangling of opposing 
forces would be confined to a single neighborhood, to the great 
moral benefit of the community at large. This being the 
Scripture plan, it ought to be the right one, and should be 
inaugurated at once. 

While suggesting modifications of law relating to the criminal 
classes, a method of reform, far reaching in its consequences, 
and for the enactment of which future generations would hold us 
in grateful remembrance, is the disfranchisement of criminals. 
The spirit of our laws contemplates this; but with the pardoning 
power beyond the judgment, the alleged good behavior of the 
convict during his incarceration, the plea on which he is 
pardoned out before the expiration of his sentence, practically 
annuls the law. He is therefore returned upon society, to 
participate in elections, using his vote and his influence, almost 
invariably, for the defeat of men and measures advantageous to 
the public good, and he naturally caters to the worst element in 
politics. If he were deprived of his citizenship there would be 
a great factor for evil eliminated from our political machinery. 

It is argued that punishment for crime is intended as much to 
reform the criminal as to prevent him from making further dep- 
redations on society ; and if the ballot were afterward denied 
him, the incentive to repeated violation of law would be stronger. 
We don’t consider this objection well taken. It would be neither 
wise nor humane to thus punish every offender for the slightest 
infringement of law. The boy or girl who is influenced by older 
minds to break the law in the smallest matter, where the statu- 
tory penalty is a light fine or ashort term of imprisonment in 
the county jail, ought not to be thus rigorously dealt with ; but 
any one who so far forgets the duty he owes to society as to be 
guilty of felony, or an offense that is punishable by a heavy fine 
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or penitentiary imprisonment for a long term, ought not to be al- 
lowed to return to the walks of peaceful life and enjoy all the 
rights and immunities of the citizen. The realization, or mere 
knowledge of the fearful consequences of evil deeds, from which 
there could be no escape, would deter very many from breaking 
the law. Premeditated crime is always preceded by a cool con- 
sideration of its consequences. This is the universal theory, 
substantiated by circumstances attending the act and the admis- 
sions of criminals. 

Political privileges once abridged for the commission of wrong, 
political parties would become purer. None but the law-abiding 
could participate in elections; the standard of morality in society 
would be raised, and a more patriotic and intelligent interest in 
government affairs would be manifested by the people. 

A reform in this line should be tried ; for we are convinced 
from a careful study of the reports of our penal institutions and 
some acquaintance with the criminal class, that it would result 
in great good to the public, and would be better for the dis- 
charged criminals themselves, as they would be known in the 
community where they would take up their domicile, and they 
would necessarily be constantly upon their good behavior, well 
knowing that a crime committed in their vicinity would at once 
be laid to their door. A strong incentive to order and sobriety 
on their part would manifest itself that they might establish 
themselves in the good opinion of their neighbors. 

In connection with the question of reform in this line, another 
subject presents itself, which we are not aware has been prac- 
ticed in any civilized country, or, perhaps not anywhere, and 
that is, the conviction of a felony should be a bar to marriage. 

There is nothing in the science of physiology more conclusively 
proven than heredity ; and so far as our knowledge of psychol- 
ogy goes, the transmission of mental traits is as marked as 
physical characteristics. This being true, and as our laws rec- 
ognize the fact as to the physical claim, by prohibiting marriage 
contracts within certain degrees of consanguinity, and an annul- 
ment of the contract for physical deformity, why should it be 
regarded as a strange proceeding to prohibit by law the entering 
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into a marriage contract of those who have been so thoughtless 
of the true ends and aims of life and the duties one owes to so- 
ciety, as to be guilty of breaking those relations by which man 
is bound to his fellow-man? Mankind in general have a right 
to demand that additional burdens may not be entailed, through 
loose marriage laws, on future generations; so it becomes our 
bounden duty to formulate laws that shall guard futurity against 
a race of criminals. 

This is a mighty question and requires the utmost care in ar- 
riving at a just method of applying it. To sufficiently guard 
against illegitimacy will be found the most troublesome part of 
it; but that the wisdom of the better element of society can ad- 
vantageously cope with the final adjustment of it to the satisfac- 
tion of the law-abiding and morally disposed portion of the com- 
munity, there can be no doubt. 

That mental characteristics and immoral tendenciescan be trans- 
mitted to the fruit of marriage being admitted, those who have 
the best interest of their country and mankind at heart can con- 
sistently and conscientiously demand the enactment of such laws 
as will minimize the evil result of a marriage between immoral 
persons ; and those who have served a term in the state prisons 
for violating the laws of the land are certainly proper subjects 
for treatment in such manner. 

What can more greatly concern us as a nation as well as indi- 
viduals than the moral standing of our people? Our very ex- 
istence as a nation is bound up in it. It is time we aroused from 
our lethargy and gave this momentous question the consideration 
its importance demands ; and not only consider, but act in ac- 
cordance with our best judgment in relation thereto. Let no 
false modesty or mock-humanity deter us from applying our 
knowledge toward attempting a speedy remedy. If we have the 
courage of our convictions sufficiently to crystallize them into 
legislative enactments, we shall be wise. The facts are uncon- 
troverted ; the evil is admitted to exist; the remedy to be ap- 
plied is suggested ; will action in accordance therewith follow? 

Having thus briefly reviewed a few of the many ideas that 
suggest themselves, wherein the reformation of society may be 
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effected, in which we have studiously avoided all circumlocu- 
tion, aiming only to be understood, we will now consider 
another subject which should have attention in any scheme 
favoring reformation in any line. 

As there can be no society without woman, and as society is 
good or bad as woman’s status is elevated or depressed, so we 
cannot hope for any genuine reform without consulting her 
interests ; throwing up stronger barriers for her protection ; 
giving her the largest latitude commensurate with her distin- 
guished position in life, and punishing with the utmost severity 
any encroachment upon her womanly prerogatives. If this is 
not done to its fullest extent, the suffering of society will be in 
proportion to its laxity. It must not be expected that a reform 
in society can be carried out through the efforts of man alone ; 
nor, indeed, can it be originated by him. The initiatory must 
be done by woman herself, when man can codperate with her in 
her efforts to disenthrall society from the bonds of unjust servi- 
tude and immorality. It lies with her to say whether society 
shall be purified or not. She is the lodestar that draws all 
satellites in her train. If her exactions are noble and honor- 
able, the world will be imbued with the spirit of her demands. 
She is the autocrat of the situation. It is for her to command 
and for man to obey. Society can be reformed if woman so 
wills ; and if she withholds her influence, or enters into the 
spirit of man’s efforts with only lukewarmness, it will be hard 
to carry a point toward the right. 

She is not authorized to sway the destiny of the nation at the 
ballot-box ; nor can she ever accomplish a true reformation in 
that way ; but by firmly demanding recognition of the rights 
that legitimately belong to her through her influence at home, 
with husbands, brothers, and friends, a true reformation can be 
carried to completion, without shock to established principles 
and customs founded upon Scripture ethics. 

Woman must first seek to emancipate her own sex from the 
unjust stigma that rests upon the erring sister. She must scorn 
and ostracise her sister’s paramour in guilt ; banish him from 
all refined society ; teach husbands, brothers, fathers to loathe 
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the miserable soul who tampers with a woman’s chastity, or 
satiates his beastly passions with a wanton’s lusts. This is an 
effort at reformation at which man can do but little without the 
full codperation of his wife, mother, sister, and daughter. 
When man is shunned by innocent woman for seeking spolia- 
tion of virtue; when matrons pass him by unnoticed, and 
virgins spurn him as if he were a serpent ; when he can have 
no entrance to the home of purity and is compelled to keep 
company with the partner of his shame; when woman puts 
forth her hand to raise a fallen sister to a nobler plane when 
with repentant tears she asks for help, then will come salvation 
to the erring one and her restoration to her rightful place in 
life ; but not till then. When the law shall be so well enforced as 
to punish the adulterer and adulteress ; when man is denied the 
fruition of his citizenship for plotting crime; then, with 
woman’s help a purified atmosphere will surround the home, 
and the dangers which now threaten the rising youth will be 
removed. 

It will not be hard to accomplish this to a reasonable degree 
of perfection, when the individuals themselves or society in 
general rise to a sense of their duty. Without purity in the 
home there can be no purity in the street, the business mart, the 
school, or the church ; for immoral longings can be exhibited 
everywhere where there are subjects seeking the gratification of 
licentious passions. When the source becomes pure the stream 
will run with clearness and placidity, but not otherwise. 

The great object of Christianity is to purify the lives of men. 
Hundreds of thousands of churches and Sunday-schools in our 
land are weekly trying to instil into the minds of the masses 
the truths of Christianity; and were it not for hypocrisy, 
if we really believed what we profess, and acted in our daily 
lives, at home and abroad, that which we preach, the world 
would be cleansed at once ; man would exhibit a true humanity 
to his fellow, and the almshouses and jails, lawyers and poli- 
ticians, would he relegated to the rubbish of past follies. 

It is at once responded that such a scheme as herein out- 
lined is chimerical, entirely visionary, unworthy to be considered 
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@ moment as practical. Then, why pray ‘‘Thy kingdom come’’ ? 
Why ask for reformation? Why think of ever getting rid of 
the evils which weigh us down? Why is the pulpit so earnest, 
and good men and women everywhere calling for a change from 
what we now have in a political and moral way? Are we not by 
this very demand requiring a rigid exactness of Scripture require- 
ments? Can a reform be imagined to proceed in any other line 
than that laid down in the Book of the Law? Is there any possible 
way for us to get a change in municipal and national affairs, 
such as is desired and demanded, except through the methods 
laid down in the Bible, which we daily and weekly, in public 
and in private, profess to believe, but by our daily and hourly 
actions deny their truthfulness? Why ask for that which can- 
not be performed? Why seek for help and when offered claim 
it is chimerical ? 

Let us cast aside our abominable hypocrisy and be honest and 
frank, acknowledging by our actions that we are what we claim 
to be. Let us resolve together with one accord to purge our- 
selves from the contamination of vice of every description, and 
demand a like cleansing of the public avenues, and the reform 
is here at our bidding. 


L. ELSEFFER. 




















A LAWYER'S OBLIGATIONS TO THE PUBLIC. 


BY HON. THOMAS M. COOLEY. 


VERY lawyer, when he is given license to practice, takes 
solemn oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States and of the state of which he is a citizen. He also under- 
takes to observe all due fidelity to the courts in which he may 
practice. . He is not licensed until, upon special examination, he 
~ js found to be learned in the law and in the fundamental princi- 
ples of the government of his country, and this learning is sup- 
posed to be quite beyond what can be expected of the people in 
general, and to render him capable of giving sound advice to 
his fellow-citizens when the true meaning of any branch of the 
law, whether customary, statutory, or constitutional, is in ques- 
tion. His license is a special and valuable privilege, which 
makes him a prominent character in the community in which he 
lives, and leads to his being made the trusted counselor of 
persons in other occupations, as well as of the public authorities. 
His advice, thoughtfully given, tends to prevent controversies 
and dissensions in the community, having their origin in different 
views of legal rights, and he may be influential in calming pas- 
sionate excitements, and keeping the wheels of industry moving 
peacefully and prosperously where otherwise mischievous 
counsels might prevail. The power to be thus useful imposes | 
upon him duties and obligations special in their nature, and) 
quite beyond those which rest upon persons in other employ-| 
ments. None of us would question this. 

Every citizen is under obligation to support the Constitution 
and laws of his country, and he may be summoned in perform- 
ance of that obligation to assist the state force in the preserva- 
tion of public order, though thereby his life is put in peril. He 
may, even against his will, be made to bear arms against public 
enemies, whether they are brought here in organized armies from 
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abroad or become enemies because of discontent with the estab- 
lished order at home. And the obligation which rests upon him 
to resist the inroads of revolutionary doctrines may be quite as 
imperative though not expressed in written law. But the lawyer, 
in the performance of the duty he specially assumes when ad- 
mitted to practice, may very often more effectually support the 
Constitution and laws by assisting to build up a public sentiment 
that shall constitute an impregnable bulwark against those who 
either through malice or ignorance or with revolutionary pur- 
pose assail them, than it would be possible for him to do by 
personal service as a soldier, or by physical assistance in the 
suppression of a rebellion or of domestic disorder. 

What I desire to impress at this time upon members of the 
legal profession is that every one of them is or should be, from 
his very position and from the license which gives him special 
privileges in the determination of legal questions and contro- 
versies, a public leader and teacher, whose obligation to support 
the Constitution and laws and to act with all due fidelity to the 
courts is not fully performed when the fundamental organization 
of society is assailed or threatened, or the laws defied or likely 
to be in the community in which he lives, as a result of revolu- 
tionary purpose or of ignorance or of unreasoning passion, 
unless he comes to the front as a supporter of settled institutions 
and of public order, and does what he properly and lawfully 
ean to correct any sentiment, general or local, that would in 
itself be a public danger, or be likely to lead to disorder or un- 
lawful violence. 

It is a low and very unworthy view any one takes of his office 
when he assumes that he has nothing to do with public ignorance 
of the duty of subordination to the institutions of organized 
society, or with breaches of law existing or threatened, except 
as he may be called upon to prosecute or defend in the courts.for 
a compensation to be paid him. 

Perhaps I shall present my own thoughts upon this subject 
more distinctly and forcibly if I call to your minds the fact that 
the last year has been specially prolific in acts of violence 
against individuals who were charged with crime of a particularly 
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disgusting or horrifying character, or who for any reason had 
made themselves specially obnoxious or repulsive to their neigh- 
bors or to some specially influential or numerous class of the 
community. Until recently it has been assumed by some of our 
people that one section of the country only was justly subject to 
the reproach that its public sentiment tolerated the crime of in- 
flicting punishment by lawless force, and that even in that section 
it was limited for the most part to one very gross and disgusting 
class of offense. But no one section can longer reproach any 
other in this particular ; lynchings have during the year been 
numerous north and south and west, in cases where murder and 
sometimes when only an invasion of property rights was charged, 
as well as in gross cases of violation of female chastity, and the 
alarming feature of the utter and reckless defiance of law which 
has accompanied them is that, in very many cases, there was no 
attempt at concealment, and no pretence that violence was neces- 
sary to prevent justice being cheated of its dues; they took place 
sometimes when the process of the law had already been invoked 
against the parties lynched and was leading to certain punish- 
ment; and the participants in the lawless tragedy in some cases 
could openly and truthfully boast that those who were accounted 
the best citizens in the community approved what they had done 
and would not suffer the actors therein to be punished for thus 
setting law at defiance. 

That this boast had in many cases full warrant is a fact that 
one would think ought to make the most careless citizen pause 
and reflect upon the danger to liberty and to settled government 
which this species of crime is bringing upon us. 

We are not unfrequently reminded, when an act of tolerated 
mob violence takes place, that a community may have an abhor- 
rence of anarchy and yet so conduct themselves when they see 
the law openly and publicly set at defiance that the respect for it 
which should be its chief support will become more nominal than 
real, and perhaps be replaced by disregard and contempt. If 
they look on with unconcern while such an act is taking place, 
if they give no aid when steps are being taken for the pun- 
ishment of the participants, a condition of public insensibility 
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to this class of offenses is likely to be brought about, the re- 
sult of which is that whenever the community is excited, and 
therefore specially in need of legal restraint, the law is found to 
be powerless. 

If every citizen who thus countenances or refuses to aid in 
repressing crimes of this nature would consider a little what 
must be the natural consequences of his action or of his failure 
to act, he might perhaps come to appreciate the serious nature 
of his fault, and to understand how little he would himself de- 
serve the protection of the law if some mob should select him 
as a victim of lawless violence. He would then have the con- 
viction forced upon him that by his course he is teaching disre- 
gard of law ; that the act he aids or excuses is one step in the 
direction of the chaos the anarchist would establish ; that. his. 
example in countenancing disorder is aiding to create a public 
sentiment which may by and by tolerate and protect the lynch- 
ing of any person whomsoever, for any act, bad or good, which 
happens to arouse public animosity, or even for no other cause 
than that the obnoxious person has in worldly pursuits been 
more successful than his fellow-citizens. He will, perhaps, re- 
flect also that when the disorder which he countenances in a 
single instance becomes general, it will not be the vagabond or 
the beggar that lawless classes will select for victims, but the 
man who for any reason is important and prominent in the com- 
munity. 

Perhaps I may here assume as a possibility that in some cases. 
members of our profession, if not actually present at one of these 
anarchistical demonstrations, have been fully aware that one was 
likely to take place, and have raised no voice of warning, or 
done anything to correct the dangerous public sentiment. On 
the contrary, they may perhaps have looked on undisturbed 
while their neighbors, who intend in general to be law-abiding 
and to give their support to the institutions to which alone they 
could look for protection in life, liberty, and property, were 
nevertheless lending their aid to weaken and undermine those 
very institutions by treating the restraints they impose for the 
protection of all the people with contempt or indifference. If 
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this assumption is warranted by fact, may we not with propriety 
turn to one of this number and challenge him to explain to us 
how, when liberty is thus taken away and life perhaps destroyed 
under circumstances amounting in law to criminal homicide, he 
can justify his own action or non-action in view of the duty as- 
‘sumed when he took the oath of admission to the bar, and in 
what manner he would have us understand he has been support- 
ing the Constitution of the Union and of his state, or showing 
fidelity to the courts in which he practices, and whose authority 
he has suffered without protest to be disregarded and defied by 
bodies of men who for the time mocked at the restraints by 
which alone the political society can render liberty possible? 
May we not justly ask him to place himself in his hours of re- 
flection by the side of a physician who, knowing that a malig- 
nant and contagious disease exists in the community, and that 
the people, ignorant of the fact, are continually exposing them- 
selves to the danger, nevertheless gives no warning of its pres- 
ence? If his indignation is justly aroused by the spectacle of 
such inhumanity on the part of one whose professional duty 
makes him in an important sense a guardian of the public health, 
should he not be invited to point out if he can in what particu- 
lar the professional servant of law and justice is of the two under 
the circumstances supposed the less justiy subject to public con- 
demnation and censure? The duties devolving upon the two 
professions are indeed radically different, but we shall greatly 
underestimate the importance of the lawyer as an element in the 
political state if we assume that those resting upon him are in 
their claims the less imperative. 


THomAS M. CooLeEy. 











DO IRISH-AMERICANS HATE ENGLAND ? 
A REPLY TO THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


BY THOMAS BURKE GRANT. 


” O IRISH-AMERICANS hate England?” is the question 
I am invited to answer, there evidently being some 
doubt whether the recent Chicago Irish Convention represented 
any considerable body of the Irish in America in declaring 
itself, through its presiding officer, to be ‘‘the friend of every 
enemy of England, and the enemy of every friend of England.’” 
I will simply answer at the outset that the Irish temperament 
is not conducive to permanent wrath against any one or any- 
thing under the sun. The Irishman is quick to discover and 
resent a wrong, but the feeling of resentment, while intense for 
the moment, never lasts long. The characteristic buoyancy and 
the genial sunshine of his nature quickly disperse the cloud, 
more especially if a disposition is manifested upon the part of 
the wrong-doer to repair the injury, or to atone for it. 

An Irishman may be satisfied to accept, and will sometimes. 
accept, much less compensation than the original wrong calls for, 
but if the disposition to please is there, he is promptly mollified, 
in other words, he may be deceived, coaxed, even corrupted, but: 
never, under any conceivable circumstances, can the Irishman 
be coerced. 

This practice of coercion, or of trying to force the Irishman 
to do something against his will, has been the bane and folly of 
every English ministry. During the ninety-five years in which 
England and Ireland have been linked together, the policy of 
English statesmen has been a persistent effort to repress the 
people of Ireland, and yet Mr. Gladstone, by one or two 
measures of reparation, very nearly altered the traditional 
ill-feeling of Irishmen toward England—so nearly, indeed, as to- 
evolve out of the former intense and impassioned Celt, invoking: 
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‘‘God’s curse upon the Saxon,”’ an ally, a friend, and a member 
of the same family of nations. I use the word ‘‘nearly”’ 
advisedly, because in my opinion Mr. Gladstone would ‘have 
completely bridged the chasm of ages, had he, in addition to 
his magnificent appeals to Englishmen to do justice to Ireland, 
refrained from active interference himself in the Parnell 
imbroglio of 1890. This was Mr. Gladstone’s mistake, and I 
took the liberty of plainly telling him so after the general 
election of 1892. 

The Irish people down through their history have had many 
popular idols. Their songs and legends recall the stories of 
Brian the Brave, the daring struggles of Hugh O’Neil, the 
military genius of Sarsfield, the eloquence of Grattan, the 
youthful ardor of Robert Emmet, the lover and patriot, the 
self-sacrificing fidelity of Tone, and the magnificent presence 
and capacity of O’Connell, but he who occupies the largest 
space in the public eye, and who is by far the most captivating 
and chivalrous figure in the pantheon of Irish heroes is the 
young Protestant cavalier whose single moral lapse was craftily 
turned into a political issue against his country and her cause. 
Irishmen will have a long memory for every man and for every 
interest responsible for that catastrophe ; and it is not improba- 
ble that the more we recede from Parnell’s times, the more 
rapturous will be our love, and the more enchanting the view of 
the man whose heart broke under persecution and who closed 
his eyes at Brighton, saying, ‘‘Give my love to my colleagues 
and to the Irish people !”’ 

It is not possible but that in the nature of Irishmen Parnell 
will be beloved in return ; and so impassioned and soulful will 
be that form of love that his error will be lost sight of in the 
recollection of the intrigues that terminated his masterful 
achievements. 

The interference of Mr. Gladstone was offensive to Irishmen 
because, during the long course of Irish history, the people had 
never once taken their standard of moral virtues from English- 
men. Every form of casuistry has been unsuccessfully re- 
sorted to in order to reconcile the Irish to this Anglo-Roman 
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decision. It was justified on the ground that Mr. Gladstone’s 
party could not carry through a Home Rule bill without Irish- 
men submitting their moral sense to the judgment of their 
English censors; and, though the Catholic clergy have im- 
ported some unctuousness into the discussion, the issues are not 
healed, and the ultimate result may be that Irishmen will follow 
the example of the Catholics of Spain and Italy and Mexico, 
in relegating ecclesiastics to their proper functions within the 
sanctuary. But the sacrifice of Mr. Parnell, and the subordina- 
tion of Irish interests to English expediency, did not secure 
Home Rule, and this circumstance has touched the sensibilities 
of Irish-Americans, who had not only confidence in Parnell, but 
who had their money also heavily invested in his movement. 
To them the deposition of Parnell meant not only the loss of a 
great leader but also the prospect of losing their money. 

However, putting out of sight these considerations, the ques- 
tion whether Irish-Americans hate England, in view of the 
assurance of the Chicago convention that they do, is a most 
pertinent and interesting one just now. I confess I would have 
some reluctance in accepting an invitation to discuss the ques- 
tion, were it not that I happen to know something of the feeling 
and opinions of the Irish in America, and that I was fifteen 
months ago requested to answer in the pages of this magazine a 
question of similar import. My answer then (which was re- 
published in pamphlet form by the publication department of 
the English Liberal party) was a distinct and unequivocal 
negative ; there is no reason since for any change, particularly 
as the Chicago convention, while was called—to all appearance— 
in order to curse England, most positively refused to do so, as I 
shall show presently. 

When Lord Salisbury affirmed in 1894 that the Irish in 
America were the most bitter, unscrupulous, and permanent 
enemies of everything British, and that the concession of Home 
Rule would only enable them to block British commerce at the 
very gates of the empire, he received a prompt and effective 
answer from Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, who is well qualified, 
not less because of his high standing than of his historical 
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associations, to voice the opinions of Irish-Americans. Dr. 
Emmet then conclusively proved that there was no ill-will 
between the two races which reasonable concession upon the 
part of England would not cure; and also, that, having regard 
to every collateral circumstance, the union of Ireland and 
England was far preferable to an independent Ireland in the 
Atlantic without an army or a navy to protect her coasts. And, 
in order that a more varied and diverse view should be afforded 
by the issue then raised by Lord Salisbury, I supplemented that 
response by collecting in my capacity as a journalist the views 
of three hundred other Irish-Americans from every city and 
state in the Union. My inquiry was put in the following terms: 
“Ts it true that Irish-Americans, to gratify feelings of revenge 
for past misgovernment, would now frustrate a measure of 
Home Rule, and use that concession as a vantage ground from 
which to assail the commerce of Great Britain?”’ 

This inquiry was addressed to ex-Fenians, to members of the 
Clan-na-gael Society, to members of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians, to men who had invaded Canada, or who had seen 
service on the hillsides in Ireland, the desire being to get once 
and for all a calm, well-considered, and conclusive expression of 
opinion, a written record and a free and unfettered vote of the 
people, such a one as emanated from their honest minds while in 
a condition to discuss such a burning. subject, without the spur 
of eloquence or the disturbing environments of a national con- 
vention. Now what was the character of the responses? Here 
are samples, for to go through the entire list would be a repeti- 
tion. A prominent business man wrote this denial : 

It is not true. Irish-Americans are anxious for a settlement of the 
Irish question, and for an opportunity for the people of Ireland to live 


in peace with, and participate in, the general commercial prosperity of 
the people of England and Scotland. 


Another said : 


Irish-Americans are aiding Ireland to secure Home Rule for the sole 
purpose of having them relieved from a condition of social and politi- 
cal degradation, and not to gratify feelings of revenge, or to indulge in 
assaults on the British Empire that would be silly, if not mischievous, 
and would retard Ireland’s progress under the most favorable govern- 
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ment. Besides, the Irish in America want to be relieved from a heavy 
drain on their resources in having to assist their rack-rented friends in 
Ireland. 


A well-known political leader wrote : 


Whatever hatred Ireland has for England is due to the injustice and 
misgovernment of the latter country, and this hatred has been gradually 
dying out since the English people have evinced a disposition to do 
Ireland justice, and would entirely disappear if they would accord to 
Ireland Home Rule. Irish-Americans (and I speak as one of them) 
would certainly not be so unchristian as to encourage their brethren in 
Ireland to nurture religious or racial hatredstoward the English people. 


The senior guardian of a Clan-na-gael camp wrote : 


Irish-Americans hate the spirit of persecution, religious bigotry, in- 
justice, and tyranny, that has marked the treatment of Ireland by Eng- 
land ; in so far as that spirit is upheld by the people of Great Britain, 
they hate them as the instruments of their oppression. If they give 
proof of their desire to extend justice and fair treatment to Ireland, the 
Irish are ready to make common cause with them in a spirit of friend- 
ship and amity for the best interests of both countries. 


A Hibernian wrote as follows: 


I have spoken with many men of Irish birth or descent since I received 
your letter, and I find no hatred in their hearts, no treasured ill-will, 
no desire for revenge secures a lodgment there. On the contrary, we 
recognize the injustice of visiting the sins of the father upon the son, 
and our motto would be if justice was done to ‘‘let the dead past bury 
its dead.”’ 


A southern editor, who was the president of an Irish society 
in the city in which he resided, wrote : 


We don’t hate anything British merely because it is British, but be- 
cause the words stand for wrong or injustice in Ireland. If the cause 
is abolished the result will be different. You cannot continue kicking 
@ man all the time and expect him to love you; even Homer, whom we 
rate as little less than a god, bitterly cursed those people in Greece whom 
he found on the banks of the Eurotas, 


A New England lawyer wrote: 


To say that any civilized people to-day hate any other people is to 
speak misleadingly. Even the spirit of animosity between the French 
and Germans is not a personal hatred. A Frenchman doesn’t hate a 
German, nor does a German dislike a Frenchman as such. There is be- 
tween their respective nations a feeling of rivalry and jealousy credit- 
able to neither, but the element of personal hatred is absent from this 
international attitude. So as between the English and the Irish, the dis- 
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like is not personal, the advocates of Home Rule in Ireland do not hate 
the people in England. Irish-Americans have not any dislike for Eng- 
lish-Americans. The truth is, that the Irish and Irish-Americans, who 
are believers in the right of local self-government, are only opposed to 
that party in Parliament which denies self-government to Ireland. 


An honest artisan expressed himself thus : 


The Irish-Americans do not hate the British people. They do hate 
Toryism and all that it represents, and yet were Toryism to be the in- 
strument of justice to Ireland, we could forgive Toryism and forget all 
its cursed, cruel, and dark past. 

The responses so cheerfully made upon that occasion and the 
article into which they were embodied were either noted or com- 
mented upon approvingly in every American newspaper with 
Irish affiliations from Boston to San Francisco; and in no case 
was the sentiment which brought strongly into relief the exist- 
ence of ‘‘a new Ireland in America,’ seriously dissented from 
or in any respect repudiated. This was important as showing 
by implication, at least, that the population and the constitu- 
encies which these newspapers represented were quite satisfied. 

Have the views of the Irishmen changed since? No. What 
change they may undergo will largely depend upon the policy 
of the Tories within the next two years. Irish-Americans may, 
and doubtless do, contemplate a change in the event of a stupid 
Tory policy, but they are not ready to go back upon their prin- 
ciples just yet, and simply because one party has gone out of 
office in England and another has come in; and probably, in 
this connection, the views of the artisan as printed above come 
nearer than any others do in representing the present temper of 
Irish-Americans. While “hating Toryism and all that it stands 
for,”’ they are ready even to make “‘common cause’’ with Tory- 
ism if it rises to the level of the occasion. The views of these 
three hundred Irish-Americans, obtained without any devices to 
inflame the understanding, or to obtain a snap judgment while 
the intelligence was on the wing, are worth quite as much as those 
of 3,000 men stimulated by the fervid oratory of a Finerty, or 
influenced by those artistic combinations of passion and of brag- 
gadocia which, like fireworks, are most brilliant and captivating 
at the moment of explosion. They are cordially cheered by the 
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crowd and then fall to the earth and are at once forgotten. If 
the cause of Irish freedom could have been served by these 
devices or by resolutions, Ireland would long since have be- 
come the law of the ocean and Britain would have been 
crushed into the dust or classed with the dead empires of an- 
tiquity. 

Cooked resolutions, in America at least, at conventions and 
public assemblies are too often the work of special committees, 
and they but faintly reflect what is termed the sense of the 
meeting. 

These responses, on the contrary, represent Irish-America in a 
rational, common-sense attitude. Say these three hundred men 
in effect: ‘‘ We are a humane and civilized people ; if justice is 
done to Ireland that is all we demand and we shall then meet 
England half way. We do not hate Englishmen.’’ In contrast 
to this, say the self-constituted spokesmen of this Chicago con- 
vention: ‘‘We tell America, France, Russia, and every possible 
friend of ours, and every possible enemy of England, that we 
are not in this fight for a year, or for two years, but for the 
war. [Tremendous cheering.] We say to Uncle Sam, if you 
want to inforce the Monroe Doctrine, we are at your back; to 
France, go and seize Egypt; to Russia, if you want toround out 
your possessions in the East, then we will aid you to capture 
India. We are the enemies of every friend of England, and 
the friend of every enemy of England, and we want to drive it 
home and nail it to the mast until the death.’’ [Renewed and 
tumultuous applause lasting some minutes.] See reports of the 
speech of B. M. Finerty. 

A free translation of the attitude and language of these 
Chicago Irishmen would be something like this: ‘‘ Despite our 
many years of residence in this republic and all the sweetening 
influences of this age and civilization, we are still avowed and un- 
disguised barbarians. Our only passion is hate. For its mere 
gratification we are ready to sacrifice everything we hold dear— 
country, life, honor, in order to aid any possible enemy of Eng- 
land—Mongolian, Mohammedan, or Slavonic— that affords us 
an opportunity to get even with our hereditary foe. [Tremen- 
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dous cheering.] We have entered upon the war and stand ready 
to be hired out like Hessians to any foreign power, to fasten 
slavery upon any people or to further any canse, we care not how 
wrong or unjust; to pitch ourselves headlong against the fella- 
hin of Egypt, or the Hovas of Madagascar, or the tawny 
tenants of the Orient, merely that we may embarrass England, 
keep open the gaping wounds of past and forgotten ages, and 
spill our blood in a war profitless to our kinsmen and disastrous 
to freedom. [Renewed applause.] We serve notice upon 
America that we are careless of her sentiments and her con- 
venience, and upon all the world that we are fanatics and fools, 
and proudly nail at the masthead this symbol of our folly, to 
there abide and remain to the death.’”” Mr. Finerty might as 
well have said this and much more to the same effect, as what he 
actually did say. 

Now I submit that upon the face of it, this looks like the lan- 
guage of a madman, and I ask to be believed when I say that 
Irishmen approve of no such policy. It no more represents the 
views of the Irish in America than it does those of Mr. Chamber- 
lain or Mr. Arthur Balfour. These absurd and atrocious senti- 
ments are a libel upon the convictions and opinions of the 
average Irish-American people, who are quite as intelligent, as 
refined, as Christian, and, I will add, as prudent, as any other 
race of people in the United States. Language like this does 
not hurt England, but, like a boomerang, it hurts the people in 
whose interest it is ostensibly uttered. It is Ireland that suffers ; 
it is the character and good name of her people that are assailed, 
and it is in their behalf that I thus address myself to the ludi- 
crous spectacle presented to us at Chicago. I ask all those who 
may do me the honor to read this article, not to heed for a 
moment the allegation that the Irish in America are a set of 
fanatical barbarians, at right angles with the drift of civilization, 
and thirsting for the disruption of the British Empire, or for 
the humiliation of a friendly people, who have only within 
the past five years obtained the right to rule themselves, and 
have ever since done bravely by their Irish brethren. 

Bat let us, as the chemists would say, ascertain the specific 
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gravity of the Chicago convention. Let us see whether even 
the chairman’s speech, which was militant enough in tone to have 
been punctuated by the rattle of musketry instead of by harmless 
and senseless cheering, was endorsed by the body in whose 
name he spoke. Turning to the returns of the convention, we 
find that, while the call declares that ‘‘all Irish-American 
military, benevolent, athletic, social, religious, and literary 
organizations that favor the independence of Ireland’’ were 
invited to send delegates in the proportion of one delegate to 
every fifty members, that several delegates came from Pennsyl- 
vania whom the Chicago papers say were ‘‘in favor of moral 
suasion.’’ These, we are told, were denied admittance by those 
who were running things, and that, early in the first session, the 
convention split in two nearly equal parts when the question of 
their admission came to be voted upon—a fact that would indi- 
cate that no inconsiderable body of those assembled inside 
either sympathized with the position of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gates, or stood by their ‘‘ moral suasion’’ principles. Having 
regard to the fire-eating character of the address, this vote 
must have been terribly discouraging to the few leaders who 
hoped to commit the convention to the raising of ‘‘a standing 
army’’ within the United States. Now since there were only 
six hundred delegates in the convention, it follows that if, 
instead of one half the convention, the entire number of dele- 
gates had been unanimous upon the first test vote, then the total 
constituency represented would only amount to 3,000 men all 
over the United States and Canada. 

By actual enrollment, the number of active members in 
revolutionary Irish societies was in 1894 a total of about 4,000 
men, 1,000 of whom probably sympathized with the views of 
the convention, though sending no delegates at all. The gross 
number of active men in the United States who favor independ- 
ence being, say, 4,000, when it is remembered that there are in 
the United States 10,000,000 of Irishmen—including under this 
term those of Irish extraction—it will be at once seen how 
absurd is the assumption that even this convention, had all 
been a unit for physical force, could represent anything but the 
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most infinitesimal fraction of the Irish-American population. 

Bat the convention was anything but favorable to the purposes 
of its manipulators. For what further evidence do we find in 
this direction? In the first place they threw out the resolution 
about the Monroe Doctrine. Again, one of its first acts, also, 
after hearing the chairman’s oration, was to appoint a sub- 
committee to formulate a platform. This committee was not 
selected by the general body of the delegates, but limited to 
selections made by five members on the motion of a man who 
was believed to act in harmony with the manipulators, and here 
again the general body of the convention came into collision 
with the inside ring and protested their own right, and not that 
of a caucus, to name the committee on platform, thus pushing 
the motion to a vote with practically the same results as before. 
Again, therefore, the convention divided into physical force and 
moral suasion sections. But the manipulators also won by a few 
votes, and, by this time, they were thoroughly scared at having 
won two apparent victories, neither of which was really a tri- 
umph ; particularly as they knew that several states had sent no 
delegates, but were represented by local ‘‘ dummies ”’ on the floor 
of the convention, a man who resided many years in Chicago 
being ‘‘ proxy’”’ for Nevada and another a “ proxy” for Canada. 

Well, the committee on platform and principle was at length 
selected, and placed in charge of a lawyer as chairman, one 
thoroughly in harmony with the extreme wing. The convention 
met in the forenoon of September 24, and some indication of the 
radical differences of opinion which were developed in com- 
mittee about the nature and scope of the resolutions may be 
gathered from the three days’ session which was necessary in 
order to frame four resolutions and a platform of something less 
than 1,000 words, ordinarily one hour’s work for a capable 
man. There is nothing which shows the weakness of the con- 
vention more than this circumstance, except that while the 
movement was floated upon the names of one hundred and fifty 
men, who had signed the call for the convention, the names of 
only a dozen are reported as taking sufficient interest to follow 
up the work which they initiated. 
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The convention was really run, or rather attempted to be run, 
by a St. Louis lawyer, and by the editors of two revolutionary 
papers, one in New York and the other in Chicago. But these 
men, though ample to manipulate the body, were not sufficient 
to sign the call or gather the members into the convention room. 
Again, the city of Chicago and the state of Illinois—the home 
of the notorious Triangle—supplied nearly 400 out of the 660 
delegates present, so that the number of diseased centers, out- 
side of Chicago, seems therefore few and far between. 

The contrast between Chairman Finerty’s blood-curdling 
address and the mild and cooing phraseology of the platform is 
most striking, thus showing conclusively that the stand taken by 
the chairman was almost as pointedly rebuked by the committee 
as Mr. Finerty had previously been by Mr. Davitt in 1886. In- 
deed, the resolutions and the platform do little more than call for 
the liberation of the dynamiters, for belligerent rights for Cuba, 
and recommend young Irishmen to devote a portion of their 
valuable time forming amateur rifle companies, and the balance 
in acquiring a well-grounded knowledge of the ancient language 
of Fin McCool. 

The platform, as might have been expected, went through the 
convention with arush. There was nothing in it which par- 
ticularly appealed to any one, and, instead of discussion of the 
platform and declaration of principles, the delegates being tired 
out upon one hand, and, as a local paper says, ‘‘Svengalized’’ 
on the other, the last Irish gathering in aid of physical force 
collected specially from the backward or extreme centers of the 
country, was really a rebuke to its promoters and quite an 
unexpected confirmation of the policy of parliamentary action. 
The worst that the platform indicated, and the nearest approach 
of the convention to adopting Mr. Finerty’s belligerent policy, 
was to reécho the old adage about England’s difficulty being 
Ireland’s opportunity, and that it was the duty of Irishmen to 
create that opportunity, whatever that may mean. In short, 
the convention was laughed at by the daily papers of the city in 
which it was held, and ended in proposing to fight England by 
commencing war upon the pockets of the “friends of Ireland,’’ 
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by proposing to transport a large body of them from the terri- 
tory of the United States to the sand dunes of Mexico, or to the 
leper-stricken regions of Hawaii. 

Were Mr. Chamberlain or the sagacious editor of the London 
Times himself a member of this real estate syndicate, and 
his object was to depopulate the United States, or imitate the 
action of Cromwell in shipping Irishmen to the Barbadoes and 
other islands in the West Indies, he could not have devised a 
more crafty or more far-reaching project for the furthering of 
his diabolical ends. Says one Chicago paper : 

For a convention that had no program mapped out, it was one of the 
most smoothly managed meetings that have taken place in this city 
for many years. 

Says another Chicago paper, whose editor must have been 
struggling with himself in order to keep a serious face : 


A NOVEL PLAN FOR FREEING IRELAND. 


The “Irish-American Republic Association’ proposes to organize a 
real estate syndicate as the first step to the liberation of Ireland. The 
first step is to get up astock company with from ten million to twenty- 
five million shares, which are to be sold at a dollar apiece to Irishmen, 
or to the friends of Ireland. 

This money is not to be fooled away or stolen. In order that this 
may not happen those who handle it will be required to give ‘‘good 
and sufficient bond.’’ This is an infallible recipe against financial dis- 
aster. . . . Some of the money will be expended in building a navy 
to fight England’s and the rest in arming and equipping a million 
Irishmen and landing them on the shores of Ireland. Their strong 
arms will do the rest, and the green flag will float over Dublin Castle. 

Easy and simple as this syndicate plan may seem, it did not catch 
the fancy of the members of the Irish convention in session here. 
Probably they thought it would take too longa time. They may have 
doubted whether many Irishmen would go to South America or 
Mexico at the suggestion of some real estate speculators. 


In reference to this Mexican land scheme, I happen, fortu- 
nately, to be in a position to say that the government of Mexico 
is just now most anxious to get Irish settlers, and has made 
such representations to the government of Lord Salisbury as 
would be likely to tempt settlement in the unpopulated regions 
of that country. The archbishop of Dublin also most heartily 
disapproves of any transportation of Irish Catholics to Mexico, 
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partly because it is believed that that country is upon the brink 
of a serious revolution to place Prince Augustin de Iturbide on 
the throne of Maximilian, of whom he is the heir; and partly 
because the climatic conditions of those regions proposed for 
settlement are such as Irishmen could not long endure. The 
Mexican government will, I know, give the most favorable 
-conditions to 5,000 families, free lands, free transportation, and 
immunity from taxes for a long term of years. But why should 
Irishmen desirous of leaving the United States for Mexico put 
their money into this syndicate, when they can obtain better 
advantages from the Mexican minister at Washington, or get in 
on the ground-floor by writing to the minister of the interior at 
Mexico City? Now if the Irish-American Republic Association 
can obtain these rock-bottom advantages from Mexico, if, in 
fact, they can become landlords free, gratis, as the saying goes, 
and at the same time raise $25,000,000 here, why clearly there 
is a bonanza in this land scheme—for ‘‘the Irish-American 
Republic Association.’”? But where is the patriotism? Where 
-does Ireland or Irishmen come in? 

And so far as raising a million of men or a navy is concerned, 
the venture is a snare in view of the following distressing cir- 
cumstances. Some years ago there wasa sloop called the Gulnare 
equipped and fitted up in New York by the Clan-na-gael Society 
that was destined—well, to blow England up into the clouds. 
‘She was a small tramp sloop about 89 feet long and something 
like 160 tons burden; but, according to the representations and 
the descriptions given nightly in the camps about her sea-going 
capacity, the Minotaur, or the Iron Duke, or the Bellerophon was 
simply not in it with the Gulnare. She was said to be fitted out 
with the most destructive machinery, and first a sum of $50,000, 
if I remember rightly, and subsequently a sum of $35,000 was 
voted from the funds of these ‘friends of Ireland’’ in order to 
send her triumphantly to sea. The members of the camps ex- 
pected great things from the Gulnare, and several, I am told, 
of the more enthusiastic patriots, used regularly to scan the 
newspapers in the hope of reading that Westminster Abbey 
-or Windsor Castle was looking far more picturesque, going 
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skywards, than reposing in stately grandeur on terra firma. 

But they were rudely undeceived. One fine morning not very 
long ago they read, instead, in the newspapers a four-line dis- 
patch, saying that the Gulnare had herself sunk in a gale off the 
coast of Florida. The little dispatch was of no importance for 
the general public, but for the honest and deluded victims of 
Irish hate for England, the paragraph had a terrible significance. 
It represented their hard-earned money lost, and when they read 
later on that the sloop upon which they had expended $85,000 
was valued, cargo and all, by Lloyd’s underwriters, at $11,000, 
their indignation knew no bounds. But more humiliating still, 
they ascertained that there was never a gun put into her hold, 
that she was not really intended for any such purpose as repre- 
sented, and that, horror of horrors, she was carrying not dyna- 
mite to London, but good ripe bananas from the West Indies for 
the New York trade. In other words, somebody was drawing 
money for repairs and seamen for the Gulnare, and she was earn- 
ing money alsoin trade. Such was the fate of the last naval ex- 
pedition to free Ireland. Such is the present prosperous looking 
Mexican land scheme. And such, it may be parenthetically 
observed, is the latest ‘‘sensible and aggressive”’ alleged Irish 
movement launched at Chicago. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to say, as one who knows 
Ireland well and all classes of its people, that there is not the 
slightest intention of freeing Ireland by force of arms, that if 
the American people were even to permit such an army as is 
now proposed to be raised, that the Irish people themselves 
would arm to resist their landing there. I remember another 
expedition to Ireland many years ago. It originated, I am 
reliably informed, in a jamboree in New York City, and some 
young and enthusiastic souls went on board. There was a certain 
leader appointed to take charge of the expedition. When the 
vessel got outside the Narrows, a pugnacious fellow jumped upon 
a beer barrel, remarking to the captain: ‘‘Be jabers, I 
know how to take command as well as you,’’ and leveling a 
revolver at his head the admiral of the fleet that was to land 
arms upon the Irish coast wassent into the forecastle, and the 
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mutiny raged more or less on the voyage across the Atlantic. 
One man was killed instead of the hated Saxon, and his body 
was put ashore, discovered by the Irish coast guards, and the 
channel squadron chased the sloop and her owners so hot and 
hard that they were forced upon the rocks and nearly lynched 
by the people. It was the best stroke of good fortune they had 
ever seen in their lives the day they received the shelter of a 
British prison. Such was the welcome which these expeditions 
obtained at the hands of the Irish people, and such was the fate 
of the Gulnare, as the last naval venture to fool Irish-Americans 
under guise of freeing Ireland by force of arms. 

But apart from the obvious impossibility of getting honest 
men to lead, and earnest and disciplined followers, there is 
another difficulty, namely, the men who now talk so glibly about 
fighting England in Ireland have first to reckon with the Irish 
people themselves. They have access now to every avenue of 
advancement furnished by the British service quite as much as 
have Englishmen. This idea of fighting England is a fake and 
a humbug. It is as Shiel well said, ‘‘a brilliant fancy,’’ and as 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie has well shown, the Irish question has 
now assumed a shape where it concerns Americans fully as much 
as it does Great Britain. 

The offer to raise a Hessian army presupposes, if those who 
project it know what they mean, that besides fighting the Irish 
people in Ireland, they would also have to fight Americans. 
Trade has burned away every barrier of hate between the Irish 
and the British peoples, and when we scan them closely, the 
quarrels of Ireland and her alleged hatred of England are very 
much like those that sometimes take place between the members 
of thesame family. They best understand each other. As the ven- 
erable author of ‘‘ God Save Ireland’”’ has happily written : 


‘* The powers of hell cannot prevent two nations 
From being friends when once they wish it so. 
The work of God even now is fast progressing, 
Old feuds are dying, ancient hatreds cease, 
And the two isles grow ready for the blessing 
Of equal Freedom and eternal Peace.”’ 


THOMAS BURKE GRANT. 

















AN ECONOMIC FAILURE. 


BY E. M. BURCHARD. 


HE attempt of the distinguished political economist, Prof. 
Richard T. Ely, to deal with ‘‘Hard Times,’’* a question 
wholly within the boundaries of his particular department of 
science, was an utter failure. While full of interesting facts in 
regard to the phenomena of hard times, it did not point out the 
underlying, the efficient cause, or suggest any remedy which in 
his judgment even might be equal to the occasion. It isthe work 
of the artist to delineate the features of hard times, it is the task 
of a true economist to discover our mistakes and show the path 
of wisdom. 

The term political economy conveys so vague an idea to most 
minds that it may be well to define the term and describe the 
thing which it represents. All economy is one; it is manage- 
ment. The primitive economist is the woman at the head of the 
household ; all our ideas on the subject are discussed from this 
picture. Domestic economy is the management of the house- 
hold by the woman. Political economy is the management of 
public affairs by men. Whether our public economy is so 
wretchedly bad because men have it in exclusive control I will 
not now stop to consider, but here is certainly food for reflection. 

Economy may be good, bad, or indifferent. Public economy, 
judged by any true standard, is always bad. In the domestic 
economy of a well-managed household, the income is made the 
most of, the house and grounds are kept neat and in good repair, 
the table is supplied with suitable variety of well-cooked food, 
the children are clean, well-mannered, and neatly dressed, in- 
structed in household duties, respectful, and obedient. All are 
treated justly and their varied wants supplied with considerate 
care. 


= entitled “Hard Times,” published in the Chicago Interior of December 
Ape y Professor Richard T. Ely. 
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A good political economy would present the counterpart of 
this picture in the state. Every citizen would have some wealth- 
producing industry convenient to his hand, and his efforts would 
be stimulated by the certainty of enjoying the fruit of his labor. 
The strong would not be allowed tospoil the weak. None would 
be permitted to accumulate great wealth, none forced into a con- 
dition of abject poverty. The children of the state would be 
cared for. They would be fed, clothed, educated, trained to in- 
dustry and economy, furnished with employment when of suit- 
able age, and permitted the development of all their powers. 
There would be, first order, then justice, followed by prosperity 
and peace. 

Such would be the fruit of a wise political economy. I leave 
the reader to judge if we have anything of the kind. Whenever 
men are ready to confess that a wise political economy is impos- 
sible, it will be incumbent upon them to summon to their aid 
those noble women who realize the idea of a wise economy in 
our homes, and they should make the confession or mend their 
ways without unnecessary delay. 

Such, then, is political economy, and Mr. Ely is a distinguished 
professor of the science. As such, his attention is called to the 
condition of the people, some of them rolling in wealth incon- 
ceivable and lapped in luxury indescribable, while multitudes 
are buried in poverty equally inconceivable and plunged in 
misery equally indescribable. They are destitute of work, of 
food, of clothes, of shelter, of education, of hope, and of sym- 
pathy. They are the prey of the strong, who take advantage of 
their helplessness to work them on starvation wages or cast them 
aside at will. Their children are growing up into brutehood. 
The young men by the million, from lack of work, are becoming 
of necessity paupers and criminals, and the young women are 
doing even worse. In view of these facts and a multitude of 
others which I will not pain the reader by mentioning, Professor 
Ely has not a word to say about our economy, but he affirms 
that the times are hard. Thetimes hard! What are the times? 
The times are the providential dispensations of the Almighty. 
This is the last decade of the nineteenth century. This is the 
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boasted land of liberty, a land of unexampled fertility and 
boundless resources, a land where the seasons never vary, the 
clouds never forget to pour down their rain, and the sun is- 
punctual to his appointed time ; a land where the crops never 
fail, where the storehouses are never big enough; a land of 
abundance, whose surplus will feed half the world and whose- 
only regret is that it cannot get the contract for feeding the rest. 
It is also a land where natural calamity is almost unknown. 
War, earthquake, and pestilence do not visit our shores. 

And these are the hard times. I protest against this defama- 
tion of the Almighty, this insult to the intelligence of men. 
There never was before such good times. Never before in the 
history of the race was so much of all earthly good within easy 
reach of humanity. Times are hard when there is a scarcity of 
the good things of life; we are troubled with a superabundance. 

If the times were hard they would be hard for all alike, just. 
as when the weather is bad it is bad for all. The times are ex- 
‘ eeptionally good for those independent of daily toil. Never 
would wealth buy so much luxury as now in these hard times of 
the working people. The times are not hard when the multi- 
tudes are robbed to make luxury for the rich; it is the hearts of 
men that are hard. 

There are in this land of ours a large class of comfortable 
people ; these people are comfortably off in respect to this 
world’s goods, they are comfortably clothed, fed, and housed ; 
they belong to our churches and have a comfortable assurance 
that in addition to all the good things of this life, heaven is also 
their own. This class has also professors of political economy 
and editors of newspapers who are well paid to contribute to- 
its comfort ; and nothing is more comfortable than to be assured 
upon the high authority of editors and professors that we have- 
a right to be comfortable because we are doing our whole duty, 
have fairly earned the felicity enjoyed, and that the misery 
which recedes and hides from our comfortable presence is some- 
thing for which we are in no wise responsible, being due to that 
providential dispensation known as ‘‘hard times.’’ 

The man who told in the ears of King David the little story of 
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the ewe lambs and ended with the terrible, ‘‘Thou art the 
man,’’ was not in the pay of the king; those who destroy the 
peace of the comfortable by thrusting unpleasant truth upon 
them must ever bear their own charges. 

Professor Ely, as a teacher of the old system of political 
economy, cannot be expected to destroy the foundation upon 
which has been reared his fame and fortune. Like the un- 
fortunate theologians of a generation ago, he is forced by the 
necessities of his situation to teach doctrines abhorrent to the 
common sense of mankind. There could hardly be a more 
pitiful confession of incapacity to deal with the vital issue of 
the time than is presented under the title of ‘‘Hard Times,’ 
and as proof of the allegation I would refer the reader to the 
article in question ; space here will warrant but a few brief 
quotations. 

In the opening paragraph is the following : 


Yet the statement that the cause of hard times is prosperity, para- 





doxical as it seems, has a large element of truth in it and suggests one . 


line of fruitful thought. 


What a contemptible juggling with words is this, ‘‘ prosperity 
the cause of hard times’?! And yet there is a sense in which 
it is true, although the professor forbears the illustration. 
When robbery is being done the prosperity of the robbers is 
undoubtedly the cause of the hard times of the victims. One 
of the finest examples of hard times caused by prosperity is 
presented in the case of the man who went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho and fell among thieves. We learn that the thieves 
upon this occasion had a very prosperous time of it, which was 
undoubtedly the cause of the hard times which fell to the lot of 
the traveler. The same truth has a more recent illustration ; it 
is upon a larger scale, however, and therefore less striking to the 
senses. 

The trading class of the United States have for years hired 
the working class at altogether inadequate wages and have thus 
gathered to themselves the surplus products of labor until their 
hands are full and there is no one to sell them to. Thisisa 
speculators’ prosperity. Having gotten too much and being 
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unable to sell it, they cannot longer make a profit upon even 
starvation wages ; so the worker is unhired and his hard times 
are due to the prosperity of the speculators. 

It cannot be denied that the working people spend all their 
wages in buying the products of their own labor ; were their 
wages larger they would buy more, and were they large enough 
they would buy and consume all that they produce, so that there 
would be no surplus, no stopping of production, no idleness, no 
hard times. The “hard times,’ then, of the working class is 
caused by the prosperity of the speculating class, and the means 
to this end is a system of political economy which promotes and 
legalizes robbery on a universal scale. . 

The modern instance is slightly different from that of the man 
found by the Good Samaritan, but the way that the priest and 
the Levite pass by on the other side is singularly alike in both 
cases, and the actual condition of the modern worker differs 
from that of the ancient traveler (and he may have been 
seeking employment) only in this, that the Good Samaritan, so 
prominent a figure in the one case, is sadly wanting in the 
other. It is well to keep in mind this fruitful suggestion of 
Professor Ely’s, that prosperity causes hard times, and also to 
remember just how it is done. 

A little further on he says : 


Material prosperity means abundance of material goods, but our 
present hard times have been preceded and accompanied by larger 
yields of wheat, corn, and other agricultural products more largely 
than ever before. 


The professor forgets to mention that it is not the possession 
of these immense crops that constitutes the poverty of the 
husbandman, his hard times, but the fact that he is forced to part 
from them without just recompense for his toil—this is the 
hardness, and it has nothing to do with the times while it has 
everything to do with our system of political economy, which is 
such as to beggar the producer, according to the professor’s own 
showing, notwithstanding the exceptional propitiousness of the 
times. Still we have not a word of criticism of our economy ; it 
is 80 much easier to arraign the Almighty ; he never talks back 
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or withholds a salary. It would be an uncomfortable task to tell 
the speculators who have gotten these immense crops that there 
was a direct and positive connection between the poverty of the 
workers and the wealth of the speculators, due to the robbery of 
one by the other; it is not a service for which they would be 
willing to pay. 

We are also told: 

It is true that men may be obliged to go hungry because too much 
food has been produced, and to go unclothed because too much cloth- 
ing has been manufactured. 

We must remember that these are the words of a political 
economist who has no fault to find with this kind of economy. 
Let us try to imagine the good housewife saying to the clamor- 
ing, starving children: ‘‘ Really, the cupboard is so full that I 
cannot feed you, and you must upon no account help yourselves ; 
the attic is so full of clothes that I cannot get into it to bring you 
some ; this distressing overmuchness threatens to be our ruin.’’ 

If there is anything on record more exasperatingly brutal than 
this message of the political economist to the robbed and starv- 
ing toiler, that his excessive labors and immense production are 
the efficient cause of his want, Iam not sufficiently acquainted 
with the literature of the day to know where to find it. 

Again we are told, ‘And it is, as just seen, only profitable 
production that can enable us to avoid hard times.”’ The “ hard 
times’’ represent the condition of the producer; they occur 
whenever he is not permitted a profit on his labor. That is 
natural enough, but why does the producer’s profit fail? Simply 
because the whole speculating class is a unit to deprive him of 
it, and our system of political economy is such as to leave him 
at the mercy of his enemies. This is the plain and simple truth, 
and Professor Ely does not suggest that the system be changed 
at all, for it is very comfortable to the class which he represents. 
He even declares, ‘‘ There is no panacea for hard times, but by 
working along different lines we may have mitigation and im- 
provement.”’ 

This ‘‘working along different lines’’ is a happy expression. 
If I have robbed a man of five dollars and propose to keep it, 
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there is, of course, no panacea for his hard times. If I have 
decided not to do the one thing that would restore prosperity to 
him, then I must ‘‘work along different lines,’ there is abso- 
lutely nothing else to do, and I must hope for “‘ mitigation and 
improvement”’ ; to lend him a quarter and give him a pair of 
old shoes would probably accomplish some mitigation of his 
sufferings and be an improvement of his condition. 

Our system of political economy robs the toiler of his profits, 
making the times good for the speculator so long as there is any- 
thing left to steal, and very hard for the worker, especially when 
he has little left to lose. We are informed by the highest 
authority that there is no panacea for this condition. Right here 
I assert that this statement is false, foolishly, wickedly, abomi- 
nably false, and the man who utters it will live to see it disproved 
if he doesn’t die before his time. "We can just as easily as not 
stop robbing the producer when we will, but we are not likely to 
do so in the face of such teaching as the professor of political 
economy gives us. 

Given two simple conditions and the “‘hard times” of Pro- 
fessor Ely are rendered impossible. These two conditions are 
wholly within our power and so manifestly just that the with- 
holding of them covers us with disgrace, and but for the hard- 
ness of our hearts, with shame and confusion. The first is that 
every worker be permitted to work. What a stupendous act of 
condescension upon the part of society to grant such a simple 
request, to assure such a natural right. If we can succeed in 
raising our magnanimity to the point of letting every poor devil 
work that wants to, then are we called to but one other heroic 
effort, and that is to give him the net proceeds of his labor, not 
stealing one bit of it on any pretext whatever. When we shall 
have so adjusted our political economy that these primitive acts 
of justice shall be done, it will be found that a panacea for 
‘‘hard times’? has been found and applied, and we can then 
forbear ‘‘ working along other lines,’’ as there will be no need of 
the mitigations of sophistry, of the improvements of charity. 

We are finally told that “‘anything which will increase general 
purchasing power is urged as one of the chief remedies’”’ ; and 
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as a means of increasing general purchasing power the professor 
suggests the ‘‘elevation of the masses,’”’ ‘“‘better educational 
facilities,’ ‘‘safer institutions for savings,’’ ‘‘ inheritance laws 
calculated to disperse property,’’ and ‘‘improved labor organiza- 
tions.’”’ Everything seems to be mentioned except an increase of 
wages. It would have been interesting had the professor ex- 
plained just how better saving institutions and the like would 
increase the purchasing power of a poor man whose wages re- 
main the same. The power of a workingman to purchase is 
exactly equivalent to the amount of his product which he is 
allowed to retain ; it can be neither more nor less, and whatever 
‘‘elevation’’ he gets will follow, not precede, his increase of 
wages. People are not elevated in the social scale by the mere 
groundless expectation of more wages. Besides, it is not a 
‘¢ general increase of purchasing power’’ that we want, but a 
specific increase on one side and a specific decrease on the other, 
a decrease of the speculator’s and an increase of the worker’s 
purchasing power—in short, an inauguration of justice and a 
restitution of spoil. 

The whole gist of the matter is that the increase of the 
worker’s purchasing power must be largely at the expense of the 
purchasing power of the speculator. It is well to remember 
that the products of labor constitute the total of purchasing power, 
and that this power will be exercised by the worker in case he 
possesses the goods, or by the speculator in case he succeeds in 
getting them away from him. 

It is well known to every economist that the single means of 
effecting exchanges open to the worker is that of trade by means 
of money ; that he is as rigorously prohibited from using any 
other exchange tool as ever was the black slave from the use 
of the spelling book. By this system of trade is the worker 
forced to part with his product to the trading class, who give him 
pieces of paper for it, which other traders will take for other 
goods ; and when he has sold and bought again, so cunningly is 
the scheme managed, that the profit of his labor has slipped 
through his fingers and gone to another. Over against his moun- 
tain of labor another rears an equal mountain of wealth, and it 
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is the pleasant duty of the political economist, standing smiling 
by, and in the pay of the speculators, to assure him that this is 
just the right thing, that his labor is really successful only as it 
appears in the wealth of the other man. 

It is singular how things change. Within the memory of 
some of us it used to be gravely argued that the natural condi- 
tion of the worker was slavery. This has all passed away, but 
the similar tones of another voice tell us that the natural con- 
dition of the worker is “hard times.’”’ I wonder what is the 
difference between hard times and slavery anyway? This isa 
point upon which a workingman unaccustomed to make fine 
distinctions is liable to become confused. 

It is a thankless task to exhibit evils that may not be cured 
and a useless one to declaim against them without showing just 
how they may be removed. That something is radically wrong 
in our system of political economy is apparent, for our economy 
uses the best of times and the fairest of opportunities only to 
degrade the majority of the people, and upon the virtual slavery 
of the working class rear unparalleled monuments of wealth and 
luxury to fortunate or unscrupulous speculators. This condition 
cannot be changed without discomfort to the comfortable class. 
I have now nothing to say to politicians or political parties. I 
address those comfortable people who have a conscience, 
although, as Artemus Ward once said of his presence of mind, 
they do not always have it withthem. I charge this comfortable 
class with maintaining a system of political economy which is 
simply infamous and by means of which they fatten upon the 
life-blood of their fellows. I expect to arouse their indignation, 
to put them upon their defense, and to exhibit them defenseless. 
They are taken red handed, with the stolen goods in their posses- 
sion. All the wealth of the land is in their hands, yet they did 
not create it, and the beggared workers who did create it, are 
they not on every hand, and are not the most strenuous ex- 
ertions being made everywhere to keep them from starving until 
the spring, when it is hoped that more wealth may be wrung out 
of their labor? 

Our system of political economy is built upon the foundation 
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of production and distribution by trade, or private speculation. 
It is a system that does not permit of production for use, but 
only for speculation ; that does not permit of distribution for 
the benefit of the worker, but only for the benefit of the specu- 
lator. Workmen are forced to starve, waiting for the speculator 
to become sure of his profit. 

By the fruit of the tree is the tree known, and by this test our 
economy is infamous. So long as trade remains the sole channel 
of distribution the good and the bad are alike forced to use it, 
but the spirit of the thing itself, as exemplified in its typical 
examples, is a compound of all the meaner impulses of human 
nature. Shylock demanding his pound of flesh is the monu- 
mental type of the perfectly developed trader ; Shylock getting 
his pound of flesh is the most conspicuous feature of our 
economy. How many pounds of flesh do you suppose have been 
lost by the pale and haggard millions of our working people? 
We have improved on the methods of Shakespeare’s time and 
can now get the pound of flesh without shedding one drop of 
blood. The sweaters have learned the secret, and in all our 
great cities they ply their trade while the agonized cry of their 
victims goes up to heaven alongside the worship of our 
churches. Do the comfortable people of our cities ever think 
how uncomfortable it must be to one who from above takes in 
the whole scene at a glance, this compound of luxury, misery, 
and hypocrisy? Among the possibilities of the Infinite must be 
the capacity for infinite disgust. The plea that we did not know 
the system to be thus loaded will avail us no longer. Our 
political economy is not a providential affair, but exclusively a 
matter of our own management; the poverty, misery, and 
degradation of our fellows are of our own doing. 

We must have a fundamental change of system; the bane of 
the old is speculation, and it must be left out of the new. The 
effecting of exchanges is the substance of a political economy 
and the doing of it by speculation produces the evils which we 
deplore. It remains for us to put in motion an exchange system 
free from speculation. This does not call for any interference 
with trade or any abolition of speculation, but only the deliver- 
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ance of the worker from the power of the trader by affording 
him independent facilities for exchanging his products. Here 
he is powerless. Just here is where he is robbed. The speculator 
handles the goods and absorbs the profit. The exchange of 
the products of labor other than by means of trade calls for a 
safe custody for the goods and a currency of exchange, and it 
does not require anything beyond this. We can provide the 
worker with these indispensable elements of freedom by simple 
act of Congress whenever we choose ; they can be gotten in no 
other way, being beyond the power of codperative effort. 

Reform begins with the calling of things by their right names, 
and the hard work of it is done when the things are recognized 
by the new names. Chattel slavery was tolerated as an ‘‘ indus- 
trial system ’’ but as the ‘“‘sum of all villainies’’ it had to go. 

Men must either steal a living, have it given to them, or work 
for it. To those who must work for a living, the work is the 
living. If such are not free to work they are not free to live ; 
they are slaves. Our working people generally, then, are 
slaves; our political economy is a system of slavery, and those 
who profit by cheap labor are the beneficiaries—the slave- 
holders. Slavery is not a self-limiting disease of the social 
organism, but a rottenness in the bones that inevitably destroys 
the life unless eradicated by moral or physical force. I do not 
know that any race of slaves ever freed themselves. The con- 
dition of slavery is one ill calculated to develop a knowledge of 
freedom or a capacity to attain to it; its tendencies are all 
toward brutality. A freeman, a man capable of defending his 
rights and improving his condition, is one a long way removed 
from the slave; he is the product of centuries, not of proclama- 
tions. 

For the benefit of political economists I submit a few simple 
propositions, which, if not recognized as being a part of the 
present system of economy, may be ascribed to a newer and a 
better one : 

1. Men are able to employ themselves whenever and so long 
as they can sell the products of their labor promptly and ata 
fair price. 
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2. Men are able, willing, and anxious to consume as much as 
they produce by their labor. 

3. Exchange is the essential factor in a specialized system of 
industry, and an efficient exchange system will enable each 
worker to consume as much as he produces, or the full net 
product of his labor. 

4, The exchange of the products of labor among the different 
workers upon an equitable plan is the equivalent of a sale for 
cash and at a fair price. 

These four propositions are the basis of the system of political 
economy known as ‘‘fair exchange,’’ and the only inference that 
can be drawn from them is that fair exchange is the solution of 
the labor problem and the emancipation of the worker. 

‘“‘There is no panacea for hard times’? (in our political 
economy), says Professor Ely most candidly and most truly ; but 
there is one just outside, and the name of it is justice. If we 
can be influenced by no higher considerations, then a due 
regard for our own political salvation should induce us to open 
the door and take it in. 


E. M. BURCHARD. 











THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN AND THE MUNICIPALITY. 


BY WILLIAM D. MAXON, D.D. 


HE Christian is a good citizen, and a good citizen cares for 

the good estate of his city. The city is the citizen’s 
larger home. The Christian loves to have his family home 
bright and beautiful, a place of safety, culture, and happiness 
for his children, and of social refreshment for his friends. So 
also should the Christian feel with reference to his larger home, 
the city. He should love to see it well ordered, well disciplined 
with noble laws earnestly promulgated, justly administered, and 
happily obeyed; with many fully equipped schools, libraries, 
picture galleries, lecture courses, pleasure grounds, parks, with 
streets well paved, cleaned, and lighted, with an abundance of 
respectable housings for the daily wage-workers, and, in all this, 
a constant, intelligent, and active regard for the public health, 
both moral and physical. The Christian, and by the Christian 
I mean the self-respecting citizen, would have all good things in- 
creased, and all evil things diminished which effect the welfare 
of his city, and make it a better or a worse place for himself, his 
family, and his fellow-citizens to fulfil their earthly life. But in 
this world good things do not lie re-7y-made; nor are they to 
be had for the asking. Good things huve to be achieved. They 
are the result of the serious, hopeful thought and self-sacrifice 
of those who believe that good things are worth having. And 
no citizen can hope to have his city well ordered for the finest 
public welfare, unless, with others of like mind, he will de- 
vote himself to the city’s cause; and for him, professing to 
have an interest in his city, I know no finer counsel than these 
words of that fine American, James Russell Lowell: ‘‘The only 
conclusive evidence of a man’s sincerity is that he gives him- 
self for a principle. Words, money, all things else, are com- 
paratively easy to give away; but when a man makes a gift of 
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his daily life and practice, it is plain that the truth, whatever it 
may be, has taken possession of him.’’ So the citizen who be- 
lieves in his city must live for his city. He dare not thinly dis- 
guise his own self-interest by a pretended regard for the welfare 
of the city. He dare not for any mere selfish consideration en- 
courage and sustain unworthy men or dangerous methods in mu- 
nicipal affairs. 

Most of those who read this article, I dare say, have seriously 
considered the problem of our American city, and have read 
what things are said and done concerning the municipal man- 
agement of such cities as New York, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Chicago, San Francisco—things which constitute the prob- 
lem which the Christian citizen is now more and more urgently 
called to the help of solving. In every one is the same weari- 
some tale of official complicity with vice and crime, the same 
dangerous conspiracy between law-breakers and the officers 
elected and paid to enforce the laws—due often to the insensate 
introduction of party politics into municipal affairs, and to the 
yet more insensate indifference of the citizens to municipal 
honor and efficiency. 

As-good citizens of this great American city of Pittsburg we 
might well wish the same tale could not be told of her. But for 
some time it has been a matter of common notoriety, and more 
recently of open accusation, that Pittsburg is not behind her 
sister cities in municipal corruption and in official complicity 
with vice. It is not possible for our citizens to ignore the grave 
charges of two of our magistrates against the subordinates in 
the Department of Public Safety. For the fair name of Pitts- 
burg these charges must be openly proved, or else just as openly 
declared to be false. These magistrates must be shown to be 
either public benefactors, or else foul slanderers of the fame of 
Pittsburg. Either the magistrates or the police must go, if the 
honor of Pittsburg shall remain. 

But consider in general the serious problem of the American 
city. All our cities are rapidly growing. The Old World with 
every ship is sending crowds of immigrants who settle chiefly 
in the cities, while also the country districts are fast being de- 
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populated to increase the city. It is estimated that if the ratio 
of population from 1880 to 1890 shall continue till 1920, the 
city will contain upward of ten millions more than the country. 
The city is the place of the people, the center of varied in- 
terests, of larger advantages, of greater culture ; yes, and the 
city has many more pitiless pitfalls for the unwary or venture- 
some, and so, the greater need of municipal vigilance and recti- 
tude. Larger privileges bring larger responsibilities and duties. 
The city is called to make itself not simply an attraction, but a 
school and a home of the best citizenship—the protector and 
stimulator of the best American manhood. But when we look 
at the municipal management of our cities, what do we find? 
We find what Mr. Bryce, the English statesman-historian, ob- 
served, that ‘‘the government of cities is the one conspicuous 
failure of the United States.’’ The cities are under the domin- 
ion of partisan or personal politics. A non-partisan, that is, an 
independent, large-minded, morally resolute, public-spirited 
man is now almost unheard of as at the head of municipal af- 
fairs. Indeed, somewhere I saw that returns from one hundred 
and twenty-seven cities show only one independent or non-po- 
litical mayor. What, then, with too rare exception, are our 
American mayors?. They are either political bosses, or, more 
commonly, complacent vassals, placed in office by political 
bosses who pledge them first to partisan or personal ends before 
suffering them to consider how they might administer the city 
for the honor, comfort, and culture of her citizens. And thus 
we find that, when partisanship comes first and the city second, 
there is no interest of the city which is not forced to pay trib- 
ute to the greed of the politician. Public schools, the public 
health, the public improvements, the matter of the excise, the 
adjustment of taxes—all, to a greater or less degree, are injured 
in their efficiency or just administration by the high-handed and 
often ignorant interferenceor cynical indifference of the politician. 
Yet there is something more grievous, the most hopeless of all ; 
and that is the encouragement and support too readily given to 
dangerous politicians by citizens of quite eminent respectability. 
Why is it? Is it because municipal politics are so mixed with 
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state and general politics that the respectable citizen is willing to- 
sacrifice the good name of his city and the welfare of his fellow- 
citizens for the success of party principles which he approves, 
and which have a decided bearing upon his private business? 
Is it this? Is it something better or worse than this? It is a 
question for the respectable citizen to answer in the sight of his 
own conscience and before his growing children, who certainly 
cannot help being influenced by the tone and sentiment of offi- 
cial honor which prevail in the city. 

But this is an old story, forever recurring. Its very familiarity 
with many breeds for it contempt. Chiefly as the time of elec- 
tion draws near the old controversies arise, and confusion is 
worse confounded. Then the political atmosphere seems sur- 
charged with insincerities and counter misrepresentations. The 
conflicting partisan press makes it almost impossible for the in- 
dependent citizen to get at the truth with respect to candidates. 
Not uncommonly a small band of ardent reformers, radical in 
their righteous zeal and lofty in their scorn of political methods, 
imperiously call upon all men who love their souls to dare the 
devil, and vote for some truly good man who is more moral than 
partisan. But while they cry aloud and spare not in the public 
hall, the politicians are out in the wards “fixing’’ the German 
vote, the Irish vote, the Italian vote, and when election is over 
the city once more is the prey of the spoiler. Nevertheless, it. 
would seem, this result could not be without the respectable 
citizen being a partner to his own shame. 

The root of the evil is not the preponderance of bad citizens, 
but rather the divisions and the indifference of good citizens. It 
has been observed that ‘‘in Brooklyn when all those who de- 
sired a good government united, they elected Mr. Seth Low and 
had a good city government; but when his administration 
ended, the union of citizens, which had secured his election, 
ended also, and with the division of the citizens along party 
lines there came back into power the self-seeking politician.”’ 
Granting that in every city of considerable strength the self- 
respecting citizens outnumber the irresponsible ones, what boots 
it, if the irresponsibles are all united under their political 
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captains, and the self-respecting are divided among themselves? 
The politicians know how to keep their followers in line, but the 
self-respecting citizens, seeking occasionally to bring about a 
good along an individual line, or by some quite impracticable 
way which causes divisions, virtually play into the hands of the 
enemy. The children of this world are wiser than the children 
of light. The friends of good government too often grasp for 
an ideal, and clutch only the air; while the politicians, reach- 
ing down to get votes, get votes and the spoils. Then they 
make merry with the children of light. 

But more than divisions among the self-respecting citizens, the 
fundamental cause of our municipal evils is the lack of a high 
sense of public responsibility and civic pride. Our abler men, 
those most capable of governing, seem to be willing to lose hold 
upon the reins of government. We are a money-making people. 
Our capable and energetic citizens are immersed in splendid 
business enterprises, which take so much time and thought as to 
leave them little opportunity and less disposition to display 
civic virtues. As things are they can scarcely afford to display 
such virtues, and so they lightly permit men with whom politics 
is a trade both to manipulate party and to control the city. It 
is said to have been the singular regulation of Solon which pro- 
¢laimed a man dishonored and disfranchised who, in a civil dis- 
pute, stood aloof and took no part on either side ; and that with 
the Greeks the word :é:#rys, that is, idiot, meant a man who 
cared nothing for the public interests. 

Now, what, if any, is the remedy for our present day munici- 
pal distress? It is easy to theorize, but where is the practical 
remedy? It is also easy enough to answer that all good citizens, 
who desire good government without regard to party, should 
unite to place capable, honest, public-spirited citizens in the 
mayor’s and alderman’s chair at each recurring election. That 
it what we want—what we always say we want. How is it to be 
brought about? Shall the political party be quite ignored and 
relief be sought in the choice of extra-party men—the best avail- 
able? That is the cherished aim of the pure and simple 
citizens’ movement, which indeed is occasionally successful, but 
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generally fails for a lack of largely diffused public spirit and 
civic pride ; and because the majority of citizens are intrenched 
behind party lines. Let us, however, not too readily decry 
party. Party professedly stands for principle, and good prin- 
ciples are always to be maintained. But do the principles of 
either of our great political parties countenance bad government 
of a city? Do they sustain a public official in blocking progress, 
or in running for purely personal and partisan ends the great 
common interests of the city upon which largely depend public, 
physical, and moral health? Have these principles no standing 
judgment against official complicity with vice, no standing 
condemnation upon conspiracies against law, justice, and the 
common rights of the people? We may not malign either 
political party by claiming that its principles do not aim at just 
and efficient government for the advantage of the people at 
large. Therefore the trouble is not with party, it is with 
partisanship ; not with the principles of any party, but with 
the lack of principle in the politicians whom the citizens suffer to 
control the party. And so the remedy lies with the citizens. 
They may have what they want—good government with enforce- 
ment of reasonable laws, and with a just regard to the rights 
and needs of every citizen, whether rich or poor; or they may 
have what they are indifferent to—a bad government, knowing 
no right of the citizen which it would respect, and no need of 
the citizen which it would supply in the face of the self-interest 
of those with whom politics is business. The remedy lies with 
the citizen, ignorance and crime cannot in the long run hold up 
against intelligence and virtue. The universe is constructed in 
the interest of law and order, and its bounties were freely 
bestowed for the benefit of people of whatever condition ; and 
in all fairness it must be said that for lack of fair and fine 
administration of any city, the chief responsibility rests with 
the citizens who know the good and deny it, who have the power 
to do good and weakly permit the evil to prevail. 

But there is something more practical than this. The Chris- 
tian citizen, indeed, will have a hard task, if he tries just to ex- 
hort men into self-respecting citizenship. Nor may he hope for 
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anything permanent from a Senate investigating committee. 
That is good, but itis notsufficient. Notwithstanding the Lexow 
investigation of New York, the cause of reform in that metropo- 
lis is likely to have only a temporary lease of life. Parkhurst 
and Roosevelt, strong men as they are, will have their day and 
cease to be; but municipal corruption will go on forever, unless 
the people, stirred in conscience and enlightened in mind, shall 
rise in their majesty and stop it. And this is neither visionary 
nor remote. There is a practical remedy which may be ever at 
hand and steadily applied. This remedy is civic education. 
Let the light come in upon the darkened mind, and lo, the heart 
lifts itself up toward the better things. Let the ignorant citizen 
who now blindly follows some persuasive political leader only 
get into his mind the sense of his worth as a man and a citizen, 
and he will no longer be aslave. The plain duty, then, for the 
intelligent and able citizen is to provide education in things. 
municipal for the people. In every city there should be a Civic 
Society, composed of the progressive, public-spirited men with- 
out regard to party, whose duty would be to get and keep the 
light full on municipal matters ; which from time to time would 
issue reliable statements to the public upon the exact condition 
of the city’s treasury, the excise, the tax register, the public 
schools, the police board, the health board, etc. ; which would 
distribute plain literature inculcating civic virtue and public 
spirit, telling also the city’s history, marking its achievements 
in the past, pointing out its present excellencies and its possible 
future improvement. This Civic Society also would hold public 
meetings at which some man from abroad, well qualified as a 
successful city governor, would address citizens upon the privi- 
leges and duties of citizenship. Moreover, this Civic Society 
would have a fund of its own, not simply to meet expenses, but, 
when need called, to pursue an aggressive policy with respect to 
the actual enforcement of the law, and to bring the violators to 
a speedy and just punishment. Yet the law-and-order feature 
would be only a minor one in the society. Its chief and per- 
sistent aim would be to educate, enlighten, and enlist as many 
citizens as possible into the cause of the city. It would bea 
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large, broad society, having no “‘ fads,’’ but an intelligent, patri- 
otic purpose. It would not be a society of the rich only. It 
would not be a society of one class. Its doors would be wide 
open. The one qualification for membership would be a sincere 
attachment to the welfare of the city, and a willingness to do 
some service for the city. The sooner such societies are largely 
multiplied, the better ; for unless the fast-increasing foreign popu- 
lation shall be educated to know what a truly noble and uplift- 
ing thing it is to be a free citizen of an American city our future 
will be quite beyond control. 

And so the Christian’s duty to the city is plain, pressing, and 
practical. Because he is a Christian, he is a good citizen and 
desires the largest good of all his fellow-citizens. Touched with 
the spirit of Christ, and established upon his divine principles 
of progress, he realizes that the aim of life is to acquire a better, 
a truer, a higher life. And when he views himself as a citizen, 
living with his family and friends in a particular city still under 
the impress of the Christ, he realizes that the aim of citizenship 
is to acquire a better, a truer, a higher citizenship, yet not for 
himself alone, but for all his fellow-citizens. 


WILLIAM D. MAXxon. 

















THE CIVIC OUTLOOK. 


A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


SOCIAL ORDER. A LESSON IN ALTRUISM.—In the February num- 

ber of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF Civics Edward 
B. Payne presented an interesting and hopeful picture of ‘“Altruria,”’ 
the latest altruistic colony. The results of the experiment are not 
what he anticipated. The San Francisco Bulletin of September 23 
says: ‘‘A number of Berkeley gentlemen have been experimenting 
on the theory of altruism. Under the leadership of the Rev. Edward 
B. Payne, Allen V. Morse, J. C. Aiken, and C. 8. Preble a colony was 
planted at Mark West, in Sonoma County, but its growth was not at- 
tended with the success anticipated. It is admitted that in the short 
time allowed for the experiment the colony did not become self-sup- 
porting, but the several leaders do not agree upon the precise causes of 
failure. So far as the leaders are concerned it is a two-to-two proposi- 
tion. Mr. Payne and Mr. Morse attribute the failure to non-essential 
conditions, while Mr. Aiken and Mr. Preble find the cause in generate 
human nature. ‘Hurhan nature,’ says Mr. Aiken, ‘is yet too imperfect 
for altruism.’ Men will not work their best except when they work 
for themselves. The fact which Mr. Aiken found demonstrated in the 
Mark West experiment has often been demonstrated in other localities. 
It illustrates the old adage that a child must creep before it can walk. 
Between the intense self-seeking of ordinary life at the present day and 
the subordination of self which altruism requires, or rather, which 
constitutes altruism, there is a wide distance. Whether the two 
points are irreconcilable or only difficult of approach to each other, is 
not yet fully determined. A number of men taken out of the self- 
seeking crowd of workers, trained in theory and practice to look out 
for themselves, could hardly be expected to develop in a year the spirit 
that teaches that in working for the public good we are working most 
wisely for ourselves. There is a very general conviction that Mr. Aiken 
is right in his mental diagnosis of the average man, but the hope of 
humanity lies in the possibility that he is mistaken. A reasonable de- 
gree of success in life is attained by such effort that any relaxation of 
that effort seems fatal to the person or the community that allows itself 
the luxury of relaxation. Yet it will readily be admitted that what the 
world calls success is an attainment much beyond what is necessary to 
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happiness. The grind on the masses living below the line of equality 
is so sharp and unremitting that courageous men who perceive the end 
close by are rather glad than grieved. To borrow a phrase of the day, 
they have had enough. The regret they feel at the close arises rather 
from affection for those who will be left behind than from fear of what 
is beyond. Whether an altruistic colony shall ever become a financial 
success or not, such distractions from the ordinary bent of things will 
do good. They will set people to thinking, and perhaps to hoping, 
that life is not the barren gift it seems to be to so large a proportion of 
our people. It is not that work is wearing—that the necessity of work 
is an obstacle to happiness—but that the average man’s ability to work 
provides so little of the things that make life enjoyable.” 


JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA.—Japan, with territory not quite equal 
in area to that of California, has a population of 41,000,000 people, with 
wages averaging ten to twenty cents aday. California has a popula- 
tion of only 1,200,000, with wages for unskilled labor averaging from 
$1.50 to $2.00 a day. In California the climate is similar to that of 
Japan and it costs a Japanese only $20 to change his residence. These 
facts lead the San Francisco Bulletin to anticipate an unwelcome 
addition to the population of California, with results disastrous to the 
interests of wage-earners, unless immigration is restricted. Labor 
Commissioner Fitzgerald, of California, reports that Japanese laborers. 
can now be hired in that state for from forty to fifty centsa day. On 
the other hand, a Fresno grape-raiser reports that he will pay such 
laborers $1.50 a day, but cannot secure them ! 


STATE SUPERVISION OF MUNICIPAL OFFICERS.—In an able article 
in the annals of the Academy of Political and Social Science, Prof. J. 
R. Commons (A. I. C.), of the University of Indiana, suggests that 
state municipal boards be established, with power to review the acts of 
municipal officers. He proposes, for example, a board be established, 
composed of the governor, attorney-general, and auditor, by virtue of 
their offices, and from six to ten unsalaried citizens, in equal numbers 
from the two political parties—one to be appointed by the governor 
each year for terms of from six to ten years. Its administrative work 
should be done by salaried experts. The duties of the board would be 
supervisory ; it should have no power to discipline, suspend, or remove 
officers, but should make recommendations to the governor, who 
would have plenary powers to suspend or remove officers. In case of 
removal, the local machinery of election or appointment should fill the 
vacancy. This municipal board would exercise the powers of most of 
the state boards already considered and some others. According to the 
scheme as outlined, it would have a complete Auditing Department 
and a Civil Service Department ; it would pass upon municipal bonds 
and contracts ; it would constitute a permanent Lexow Committee. 

Mr. Commons thinks that such a board would make local govern- 
ment or home rule efficient. Public opinion will set things right, if it 
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is well informed, and such a board would keep the public fully in- 
formed of abuses needing correction. The legislature cannot act 
promptly enough. The state municipal board would be the agent of 
the legislature, in recognition of the legislature’s sovereign control 
over municipalities, and of the legislature’s inability to wisely exercise 
that control without expert advice. 

The Philadelphia Ledger comments on the plan as follows: ‘Such is 
the most recent suggestion for a much-needed improvement in munici- 
pal government. It contains many meritorious features, not the least 
of which is its maintenance of home rule in its best form—home rule 
under expert supervision, not as it is now, subject to the ignorant or 
partisan interference of the legislature, itself seeking, sincerely or 
otherwise, to correct abuses which should not have been allowed to 
grow up in any self-governed community.”’ 


EQUAL REPRESENTATION IN THE SENATE.—The practical results of 
the equal representation of the states in the Senate is thus referred to 
by Mr. S. E. Moffet, in the Political Science Quarterly : 

‘*Tt may be on its face a glaring injustice that a combination of the 
senators from twenty-three states, with a population of 12,401,748, 
should be able to outvote twenty-one states, with a population of 
49,507,158; but the question is whether such a combination ever 
did or ever could exist. The twenty-three states are situated on 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts, on the Canadian frontier, among 
the Rocky and Alleghany Mountains, and in the Great Basin and the 
Mississippi Valley. Can any issue ever arise which will unite Vermont, 
Delaware, Florida, and Nevada against Massachusetts, Virginia, 
Georgia, and Kansas? ’? 

For an answer, says the Literary Digest, Mr. Moffet went to the 
records of the Senate and analyzed the votes on a number of hotly con- 
tested issues that have divided the Senate, such as the declaration of 
war against England, 1812, the tariff of 1816, the Missouri Compromise, 
the annexation of Texas, 1845, the Fugitive Slave Law, 1850, the 
Bland-Allison Silver Law, 1878, the McKinley Tariff Law, the “‘ Force 
Bill,” and a number of other important measures. The results of his 
analysis are given in tabular form. 

Pointing out the lesson taught by the tables, Mr. Moffet says that 
‘the votes on practical questions have been so balanced that in all the 
twenty-one cases cited there has been only one instance in which the 
average population of the states ranged on one side has been as much 
as twice that of the states ranged on the other,” and that in every 
case, without exception, the small states have been divided. There is 
no trace anywhere, adds Mr. Moffet, of that combination of small 
states against large which is thought to portend danger to our political 
system. 

The history of presidential elections yields similar results. Mr. 
Moffet writes : 

“ An examination of the records from the beginning shows that if 
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each state had been allowed only one vote and had cast that vote in 
accordance with the action really taken by the majority of its electors, 
the result would have been precisely what it actually was, with but two 
exceptions, namely, in the election of 1848, when there would have 
been a tie instead of a majority for Taylor, and in that of 1880, when 
there would have been another tie, instead of a majority for Garfield. 
The latter contest beautifully illustrates the harmonious balance of 
large and small states in our political system. Nineteen states voted 
for Garfield and nineteen for Hancock—a result most accurately ad- 
justed to the popular vote—4,449,053 on one side and 4,442,035 on the 
other.’’ 


TAXATION IN FRANCE.—A communication was lately presented to 
the Statistical Society of Paris in which the budget of a well-to-do pri- 
vate family was carefully analyzed. The family consisted of a father 
and mother, three sons, aged from nineteen to fourteen, two daughters 
of sixteen and eleven, and two femaleservants. The total expenditure 
of this family in 1894 was 20,700 francs. The particulars were set 
forward with the greatest fullness and the taxes on each item of ex- 
penditure computed. The expense of the family habitation was 3,111 
francs, and the taxes were 29.45 per cent of this. On food the taxes 
were 20.65 per cent, on heat and light 27 per cent, on transportation 23 
per cent, on clothing 11 per cent, on entertainments 63 per cent. Upon 
14,117 francs’ expenditure the average tax was 23 per cent. Upon ex- 
penditure for repairs, domestic service, doctors, education, and wages, 
which amounted to 6,555 francs, no attempt to compute the rate of tax- 
ation was made, and it seems quite proper to regard these items as be- 
longing to the budgets of other families, so far as the incidence of tax- 
ation is concerned. It would seem, therefore, that not far from one 
quarter of the income of a well-to-do bourgeois French family goes to 
meet the exactions of the government.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE SABBATH AND THE SALOON.—Rev. Alex. P. Doyle, one of the 
Paulist Fathers, recently delivered, in the Church of St. Paulin New 
York, an impassioned and eloquent sermon in defense of the Sabbath 
and in opposition to the saloon : 

“There is going on to-day an organized conspiracy in which thou- 
sands of our well-meaning citizens are engaged, whose avowed purpose 
is to cut the heart out of our Christian Sunday. They would, under 
the plea of personal liberty, throw open the saloons during certain 
hours on Sunday. 

“‘T protest against this ruthless invasion of the very sanctuary of 
God by the destroying foot of the Philistine, whose only God is his 
belly. The attack on the Sunday is inspired partly by men who have 
no religion, partly by those who are restive under the little restraint 
the keeping of the laws necessitates, who, I am sure, do not appreciate 
that with the destruction of Sunday will go much of the liberty we 
have attained, and many of the sweetest joys of life. They would 
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bring in what they choose to call the ‘Continental’ Sunday, with its 
unabated rush of toil and traffic. 

‘*In the name of public morality, I protest against the opening of 
saloons at allon Sunday. The saloon is the plague spot in our civiliza- 
tion. It is the festering sore of immorality. It is the black spot wherein 
is generated the withering scourge of drunkenness. Shut up the sa- 
loons and you may shut up nine tenths of our jails. The road from the 
saloon to the poorhouse, from the saloon to the insane asylum, is white 
with the bones of those who have fallen by the wayside in distress 
and agony. 

‘* What, shall we give this vampire who already has poisoned the 
blood of the body politic still further opportunity to do unto death our 
civic strength? Is not six days enough for it to prey on the poor 
weaklings of humanity? What has it done for the state or the welfare 
of the citizens that it should be privileged over and above the butcher 
and the baker? It has stood in our commonwealth for years as the 
lawless element, going into the legislature and giving the fat bribe to 
the legislator, snapping its fingers at every effort to enforce the law in 
its regard—controlling politics in such a way that good men must 
either bend the knee at its shrine or beat the dust of politics off their 
sleeves. 

‘‘Tn the name of the workingman I protest against this attack on 
the Sunday. If it is to be broken down in one regard, grasping avarice 
will soon do the rest, will completely destroy it, and the workingman 
will soon be at the mercy of his avaricious employer. 

‘In the name of the truest liberty, the liberty that comes from the 
observance of good laws, I protest against this opening of saloons on 
Sunday, and I call upon all those who are in accord with the best 
Catholic sentiment, who listen with docility to the voice of holy Mother 
Church, to stand resolutely together, and at this Thermopylae of re- 
ligion, morality, and liberty, resist the attack of the enemies of the 
Christian Sunday.” 


WANT AND WAGEs.—Want is of two kinds; that which represents 
a desire for more as the results of one’s labor, and that which repre- 
sents a state of being without even the necessaries of life. In this 
latter sense want may determine the rates of wages paid under the 
Ricardian doctrine; but want which indicates a progressive desire 
must be considered as that comprehensive definition of the labor ques- 
tion which means the struggle fora higher standard of living. It is 
the struggle which enters into all the phases of the labor question of 
the present day, and which is constantly changing the luxuries of one 
period to the necessaries of a subsequent period. Under this kind of 
want the wage-receiver finds himself constantly obliged to secure for 
himself and his family the comforts and the conveniences which a 
generation or two ago would have been considered luxuries, obtainable 
only by those in receipt of large incomes either from business or in- 
vested wealth. This view indicates the general soundness of the idea 
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that the standard of living regulates, to a large extent, the rates of 
wages paid in various callings.—Carroll D. Wright. 


PuBLIC LANDS OF SouTH CAROLINA.—The land agent of South 
Carolina is offering ‘‘ desirable’ state lands for sale at from twenty-five 
cents to ten dollars per acre in tracts of from ten acres to a thousand 
acres or more. Commenting on this fact the Charleston News and 
Courier wisely observes : 

“Tf the lands are valuable to anybody for speculative purposes they 
will be as valuable to the state for educational purposes. If any of 
them are only worth ‘‘ twenty-five cents an acre’ and outsiders can 
make them more valuable by employing suitable labor on them, the 
state can do the same thing, more cheaply, by employing on them 
some of the convict labor for which it is now so hard to find employ- 
ment without competing with honest labor. A large quantity of such 
lands, with illimitable possibilities of profitable development and use, 
have already been sacrificed by selling them at ‘nominal prices.’ We 
should sacrifice no more of them.”’ 


WAGES: REAL AND NOMINAL.—What is known euphemistically as 
‘the iron law of wages,’’ is based on Ricardo’s doctrine that the 
‘natural price of labor depends on the price of the food, necessaries, 
and conveniences required for the support of the laborer. With a rise 
in the price of food and necessaries, the price of labor will rise ; with a 
fall in their price the natural price of labor will fall.’’ In other words, 
the rate of wages paid to any class of laborers depends upon his absolute 
necessities, he being able under this law to secure no more than is es- 
sential for his food, raiment, and shelter. Under modern conditions 
this is, indeed, an iron law. Formerly it probably held good, and it 
holds good to-day to the extent that all persons, whether laborers or 
others, are questioning not only its righteousness, but its economic re- 
sults. Ethically every man would be glad to see the iron law sup- 
planted by a golden law, under which every man, employer or em- 
ployee, should render his very best service; that is, the employee 
should give his very best service, and the employer should give the 
very best wage possible. 

Wages are divided into two classes, real and nominal. Nominal 
wages are represented by rates, without any other qualification. Ifa 
carpenter receives $4 per day, that is the nominal rate of wage. The 
real rate of wage is determined by the cost of living, or the purchasing 
power of the $4 which the carpenter receives for his day’s labor. It 
will at once be observed that as prices fluctuate, with the nominal rate 
remaining steady, real wages vary. Real wages, again, are affected 
by continuity of employment. A carpenter may receive $4 per day 
while he works, but on account of short seasons, fluctuations in busi- 
ness, or other causes, may not be able to secure labor more than ten 
months in the year, for instance. His nominal wage, then, is reduced 
in value when the real wage is considered.—Carroll D. Wright. 
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AFFAIRS OF CoONSULSHIPS UNDER CIVIL SERVICE LAws.—Under 
GOVERNMENT. date of September 20, the following important order 
was issued by the president : 

“Tt being of great importance that the consuls and commercial 
agents of the United States shall possess the proper qualifications for 
their respective positions, to be ascertained either through a satisfac- 
tory record of previous actual service under the Department of State or 
through an appropriate examination, it is hereby ordered that any 
vacancy in a consulate or commercial agency now or hereafter existing 
the salary of which is not more than $2,500 nor less than $1,000, or the 
compensation of which if derived from official fees exclusive of notarial 
and other unofficial receipts does not exceed $2,500 nor fall below $1,000, 
shall be filled (a) by a transfer or promotion from some other position 
under the Department of State of a character tending to qualify the 
incumbent for the position to be filled; or (6) by appointment of a 
person not under the Department of State but having previously 
served thereunder to its satisfaction in a capacity tending to qualify 
him for the position to be filled; or (c) by the appointment of a person 
who, having furnished the customary evidence of character, responsi- 
bility, and capacity, and being thereupon selected by the president for 
examination, is found upon such examination to be qualified for the 
position. 

‘* For the purposes of this order, notarial and unofficial fees shall not 
be regarded, but the compensation of a consulate or commercial agency 
shall be ascertained, if the office is salaried, by reference to the last 
preceding appropriation act, and, if the office is not salaried, by refer- 
ence to the returns of official fees for the last preceding fiscal year. 

“The examination hereinbefore provided for shall be by a board of 
three persons designated by the secretary of state, who shall also 
prescribe the subjects to which such examination shall relate and the 
general mode of conducting the same by the board. 

‘“‘ A vacancy in a consulate will be filled at discretion only when a 
suitable appointment cannot be made in any of the modes indicated in 
the second paragraph of this order. 


‘© GROVER CLEVELAND.”’ 


CIVICS CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN RHODE ISLAND. — Rhode 
IN Island, says the Philadelphia Telegraph, still insists upon 
GENERAL. remaining somewhat behind the times in all that pertains 
to the development of her constitutional law. The state 

remained under the old charter which was granted it by King Charles 
II. until 1842, and the constitution framed in that year, with occasional 
amendments which have been made from time to time, is still the or- 
ganiclaw. Nearly all the states have constitutions dating from a more 
recent year than Rhode Island’s. September 25 the voters of the state 
were consulted on the question of amending their constitution again. 
There are very few states which adhere to the policy of annual elec- 
tions. Rhode Island, however, is one of them, and the people yester- 
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day were asked to express their opinion on three propositions: Firstly, 
whether the election of all state officers should not be biennial; sec- 
ondly, whether the lieutenant-governor should not preside in the Sen- 
ate rather than the governor; and, thirdly, whether the election of 
representatives in the cities should not occur—to use the French terms 
—by scrutin d’ arrondissement rather than by scrutin de liste. In spite 
of the fact that all these propositions were plainly important reforms 
which were very much needed to place Rhode Island in line with the 
newer constitutional development as it has occurred in other states, the 
people seem to have voted almost overwhelmingly against them. For 
this we may feel genuine regret. It is desirable that the different states 
should place themselves on a uniform basis of some kind, and although 
some of the states may have gone too far in certain directions, Rhode 
Island is so manifestly behind the times that it is her business surely 
to put her constitutional law into agreement with the modern tend- 
ency. We may especially regret that she is still to cling to her an- 
nual elections, and that there is no disposition shown by the people to 
strengthen the executive department of their government. This is a 
movement which is generally commended nowadays by all constitu- 
tional thinkers in this country, and not only for the states, but for all 


political units, the federal government and the municipal governments 
included. 


PiTTsBURG’s Civic CLUB.—Pittsburg has fallen into line for munici- 


pal reform, and a Civic Club was formed on Monday night, October 8, 
in the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, by about fifty of the 
prominent men and women of Pittsburg and Allegheny. Mayor 
William M. Kennedy, of Allegheny, presided, and said the object of 
the club would be to alleviate the sufferings of the poor, in such a way, 
for instance, as providing bath houses and paving streets in the neigh- 
borhood of tenement houses. Allegheny has done this and it has been 
found that the people take better care of themselves and try to have 
their houses neat and clean. 

Rev. C. E. St. John said the office of the club is to train the members 
in good citizenship, and form a nucleus for a movement of those inter- 
ested in good government. It would be more than a health protective 
association or a body to beautify the parks; it would be to study 
municipal problems, and separate the municipal government from 
politics. The club will not try to readjust things, but the present 
system of municipal government will be attacked. Everything 
should be non-partisan, and he agreed with Mayor Bernard McKenna 
that the mayor needs more power. He thinks the outcome of the 
movement will be that any independent movement will be backed up 
and made successful. 

J. O. Handy read a paper speaking in general of evils, but suggest- 
ing no remedies. Miss Everest, of Kingsley House, said the poor 
people are the sufferers in a poorly governed city, as they become dis- 
eased from bad streets and sewers. It is the duty of the Civic Club to 
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teach the ignorant lower classes; to secure civil service for municipal 
government, and to change the time of the municipal elections from 
that of state and national elections. The club should try to secure a 
new city charter. Dr. Francis Le Moyne said Pittsburg’s worst abuse 
is polluted water, and he thinks the remedy could be had in the 
purchase of thirty acres of land adjacent to the city, where sand filters 
could be erected. He considers the overcrowded and badly ventilated 
schoolrooms also an evil which demands correction. 

Chairman Kennedy suggested organization, and George R. Wallace 
was appointed temporary secretary, and Mrs. F. F. Nicola, Mrs. Henry 
Holdship, and Katherine McKnight were made a committee to nomi- 
nate officers for the club. 

The nominating committee suggested the following officers, to be 
elected for three months until a complete organization could be effected : 
President, Prof. John A. Brashear ; vice-presidents, George Dilworth, 
Mrs. George C. Burgwin, J. O. Handy, Mrs. David Kirk ; treasurer, 
John B. Jackson; recording secretary, Mrs. John B. Herron, Jr.; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. John M. Oakley ; directors, Mrs. Francis 
Le Moyne, Mrs. Frank Bissel, Miss Everest, Mrs. C. W. Bassett, Mrs. 
C. L. Lyon, Mrs. J. W. Marsh, Mrs. 8. 8. Holland, Anne Phillips, 
Agnes Watson, William N. Frew, Rev. Lemuel C. Barnes, Albert J. 
Barr, James T. Kay, 8S. W. B. Moorhead, Rev. William J. McKay, 
James R. Mellon, and Col. Thomas P. Roberts. The club will have 
seven committees—Ways and Means, Municipal, Industrial, Philan- 
thropic, Morals, Educational, and Political, the chairmen of which 
will be directors. 


BROOKLYN (N. Y.) InstrruTe.——The School of Political Science, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, was organized to train 
students in good citizenship. For nominal fees and in week-night 
classes both in the vicinity of the City Hall and in the Eastern Dis- 
trict, it does what the colleges and kindred institutions are doing, but 
in an easy and attractive way. 

Eight courses of instruction have been arranged for the current year. 
They are fully described in a forty-page prospectus of the school. The 
regular lecturers for 1895-96 are: Dr. Lewis G. Janes (A. I. C.), presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Ethical Association ; Frederick M. Corse, M.A., 
of New York, and John P. Davis, Ph.D., of Michigan University. 
The occasional lecturers include Dr. Woodrow Wilson (A. I. C.), of 
Princeton College, author of ‘‘The State’’ and ‘“ Congressional Gov- 
ernment”’; Prof. H. Morse Stevens, M.A., late of Oxford, England, 
now of Cornell University ; Prof. John Fiske (A. I. C.), of Harvard ; 
the Rev. Dr. William Eliot Griffis, of Ithaca, N. Y.; Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus, of Chicago, and Edward Everett Hale (A. I. C.). 

The following is an outline of the several courses : 

1. Course in the civil government of the United States, under Dr. 
Lewis G. Janes. 

2. An advanced course in American politics, under Dr. Janes. This 
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course goes thoroughly into the political history of the country, from 
the Revolution to the present time. It is particularly valuable to every 
voter. 

3. An advanced course in the political institutions of Europe, under 
Dr. Jaties,“ This is an intensely interesting course for all who desire to 

2 iad horizon of their political knowledge enlarged. 

4; Two courses in sociology, under Dr. Janes. These courses are simi- 
lar and are given in different parts of the city to give students every 
opportunity of hearing them. 

5. Course in general political economy, to be conducted by Frederick 
M. Corse, M.A., of New York. 

6. Course on money, credit, and banking, under Mr. Corse. This is 
an advanced course, and will prove interesting to students of national 
fiscal] affairs. 

7. Course in American history, under John P. Davis, Ph.D. 

All students registering in any one or more of these courses will be 
privileged to attend all lectures in the department of political science, 
including Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s ‘‘Great Leaders of Political 
Thought ’’; Prof. H. Morse Stevens’ ‘‘ French Revolution ’’; Dr. Will- 
iam Eliot Griffis’ ‘‘ Political Institutions of Japan ’’; Prof. John Fiske’s 
course on American statesmen, and the six addresses before the insti- 
tute on ‘‘The History of the Puritans in Old England.’ Each class 
meets from 8 to 9:30 o’clock, on the designated evenings, and a recess 
of one week is had at the Christmas holidays. 


MeEpDIcO LEGAL ConGREsS.—The third summer meeting of this body 
was held in New York, September 4, 5, and 6, under the presidency of 
Hon. Rastus S. Ransom, and the direction of Clark Bell, secretary. 
‘The Department of Criminology was under charge of Hon. Moritz 
Ellinger, chairman ; Legal Responsibility of the Inebriate, in charge 
of a sub-committee, T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, Conn., chairman ; 
the Department of Medical Jurisprudence in charge of a sub-com- 
mittee, Judge Abram H. Dailey, chairman. The attendance was en- 
couraging, and the papers and discussions calculated to accomplish 
educational results of great value. Clark Bell (A. I.C.) was elected 
president for the coming year. 


AMERICAN Irs TEN YEARS OF USEFULNESS.—The recently pub- 
INSTITUTE lished record of the work of this institution during the 
OF CIVICS. decade just ended, has been the subject of appreciative 

and encouraging editorial notices in many influential 
newspapers. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says: 

‘“‘The American Institute of Civics is now ten years old. It has 
enlisted the services of more than 2,000 councilors or members scat- 
tered throughout the Union, and it has disseminated a vast amount of 
literature promotive of its aims. These aims, though not visionary, 
are not of a character to appeal to the unimaginative, who like to deal 
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with concrete or immediate purposes. The aims of the Institute are 
the promotion of better citizenship and through that of better govern- 
ment by the people. Two of its axioms express this idea in the phrases, 
‘* Formation is better than reformation ’’ and ‘‘To make good citizens 
is to assure good government.’’ The Institute is, as a matter of course, 
not opposed to the spasmodic reform movement in cities, which, when 
corruption becomes unbearable, hurls from office the men who have 
violated the trust reposed in them ; but it rightly regards such move- 
ments as temporary in their influence, and seeks a permanent improve- 
ment in civic affairs through the medium of education. To this end it 
publishes a magazine—THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIvics—prints 
and distributes a great number of pamphlets (the equivalent of 
18,000,000 octavo pages in ten years), encourages the study of civics, 
not merely in colleges but in public schools and private academies ; 
enlists teachers and clergymen as lecturers, and propagates its prin- 
ciples through the press of the country. 

‘* All of these activities must prove very amusing to the ‘ practical 
politicians’ of the country, who know the importance of carrying 
their divisions or wards and of obeying without question the orders of 
the boss, and who, perhaps, will have to look in the dictionary, if they 
can read, for the meaning of the word civics ; but, amusing as it may 
appear to be, the Institute is engaged in patriotic work that may fairly 
be expected to bear good fruit, to the confusion of the politician. 

‘*Taking the most narrow view of its work, and assuming that ina 
large community its leaven should directly reach only half a dozen 
citizens, inspiring them with the enthusiasm of crusaders, giving them 
clear ideas of the functions of government and the duties of citizen- 
ship, it would set at work an influence for good that would worry the 
professional politician or spoilsman more than a thousand reformers 
born of a specific grievance. 

“The professional politician is a business man. He works at least 
six days a week as regularly as a mechanic, and he naturally accom- 
plishes more than the amateur reformer, who tires himself out in one 
campaign, even when he has been successful. But even the profes- 
sional politician is no match for the tireless patriot, with high ideals of 
citizenship, who enlists not for a campaign, but in the regular service, 
and is guided and sustained by the Institute of Civics. 

‘Such men as Generals Grant and Sherman, Chief Justice Waite, 
Samuel J. Tilden, and George Bancroft were among the founders of the 
Institute of Civics, which they regarded as an educational institution 
in patriotism and the science of government. Government by the 
people was an untried experiment in his day, and Washington was 
desirous that a national university should be established, which 
should contribute to the securing of a free constitution. The want, so 
far as general learning is concerned, has been supplied by almost 
numberless colleges, but there is still need for training in the essentials 
of good citizenship, and this need the American Institute of Civics is 
endeavoring to meet.’’ 
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New York Observer : 

“To commemorate the first completed decade of the work of the 
American Institute of Civics, an extra number of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF CIvIcs has been issued, but it is far too small a work to 
suggest the useful results of ten years’ effort on the part of the Insti- 
tute. One great result has been the increased study of the problems of 
good government on the part of thousands who before left such matters 
to philosophers and theorists.’’ 

Philadelphia Press: 

‘In the work already accomplished by this institution it has practi- 
cally exemplified the spirit in citizenship for which it seeks ascendancy. 
The labors of its officers, trustees, and supporting members, who rep- 
resent all parties and creeds, have been gratuitous and unselfish. The 
extent and efficiency of its activities, in the absence of salaried officers 
or solicitors of funds, isa hopeful indication of what may be accom- 
plished through patriotic endeavors thus unitedly and unselfishly put 
forth. Without especial solicitation the institution has had most cor- 
dial support.’’ 


The Chicago Inter Ocean says of the Institute’s decennial record that 
it ‘shows pointedly the grand work of the organization.”’ 

Hartford Courant: 

‘This attempt to quicken the civic conscience of our United States 
citizens is a good one and in sympathy with the spirit of the times.”’ 

New York Mail and Express: 

“Universal suffrage is looked upon in some quarters as experimental 
as yet, and there is ample work in the illumination of the pervading 
darkness enshrouding the majority of our national legislators just now 
for many more expounders of the safeguards of our free institutions 
and the exaltation of the standard of citizenship than the limited band 
of workers combined in the several branches of the Institute of Civics. 
Still, if this organization has lagged necessarily in its preliminary 
achievement, it has unquestionably taken root in no uncertain way, 
and in hundreds of educational institutions throughout the land the 
impetus its publications and methods have given to the systematic 
study of good government and the ethics of suffrage has been marked 
and widely felt. 

‘*The claim of its projectors that the Institute is in the forefront in a 
great patriotic movement that nothing can prevent from going forward 
is indisputable.” 

Sioux City (Ia.) Journal: 

“In a special number of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICs, the 
president of the American Institute of Civics, Henry R. Waite, pre- 
sents a report on the work of the first ten years of that organization 
and a forecast of its future. The American Institute of Civics, char- 
tered by Congress, represents a practical and serious effort to establish 
a permanent national institution to fulfill the purpose of the national 
university which was proposed by Washington and favored by Jeffer- 
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son, Hamilton, Madison, and other patriotic statesmen of that day. 
While the idea of the proposed national university included the estab- 
lishment of an institution of general learning similar to hundreds of 
others now existing, its chief object was to be provision of means 
which should contribute ‘ to the security of a free constitution 

by teaching the people themselves to know and value their own rights ; 
to discern and provide against the invasion of them; to distinguish 
between oppression and the necessary exercise of lawful authority ; 
. . . . todiscriminate the spirit of liberty from that of licentious- 
ness; . . . . uniting aspeedy but temperate vigilance against en- 
croachments, with an inviolable respect for laws.’ This institute 
founded ten years ago by eminent citizens of different states is trying, 
in its apparently effective way, to promote ‘the ideas, aims, and ac- 
tivities on the part of American citizens, which are the necessary ante- 
cedents of honesty, wisdom, and justice in governmental affairs, and 
the maintenance of civic virtue, social order, and the general welfare.’ 
It is a great work. 

‘*From the reading of this report it appears that the Institute has 
thus far sought to do its work through some of the existing educational 
agencies. The encouragement and codperation of public school officers 
and teachers in all the states have been sought and in a large measure 
secured. The same is true with the institutions of higher learning and 
the business colleges and special schools. 

‘* Work has also been done through religious societies by the forma- 
tion of the Christian Citizenship Leagues; and the maintenance of a 
national lecture corps, including some of the ablest men of the country, 
has been potent in effecting the objects sought. 

‘‘There can be no just measure of the influence of this American In- 
stitute of Civics, because it is working through so many other agencies, 
and the work to be done bears such great proportion to the work pos- 
sible ; but proceeding from all agencies and growing out of a multitude 
of combined efforts a great work is being accomplished for better citi- 
zenship. The school of politics embraces the whole nation and there 
are as many scholars as there are electors, some more apt than others, 
and unfortunately not all equally zealous for the right and truth. As 
one of the efficient helpers in this great school the American Institute 
of Civics is nobly fulfilling its mission.”’ 


Spokane (Washington) Review remarks : 

“Tt [the Institute] is not to invent the means of circumventing the 
machine, but to learn how to use the machine in the interests of good 
government.”’ 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard Union: 
‘*Tts motto is ‘ Ducit Amor Patriae’—the love of country guides. It 
is incorporated under the laws of Congress, and ‘seeks the betterment 
of civic and social conditions by the application, in affairs of citizen- 
ship, of formatory, rather than reformatory, influences.’ Some well- 
known Brooklynites have been and are interested in it.”’ 
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New Orleans Daily Picayune: 

‘In a country where the government is created by the people every 
citizen should be a politician. 

‘‘This does not mean that every person should become a candidate 
for office and seek a share of the money in national, state, city, or 
county treasuries, for that has come to be the common idea of a poli- 
tician, but that every citizen should take so much interest in public 
affairs as that he should exert himself to see that bad men, rascally 
spoilsmen, and dishonest fellows, whose only idea is to plunder the 
treasury, shall be kept out of public office. 

‘* In view of the fact that the best citizens have become so indifferent 
and careless as to their public duties that many of the public offices in 
national, state, city, and county governments have got into the hands 
of unscrupulous politicians, patriotic men have endeavored to produce 
a change in public feeling by arousing an interest in public matters, 
and by seeking to instruct the young men, as far as possible, in their 
public duties and in the plain principles of the meaning and uses of 
the science of government. 

‘Thus was formed the American Institute of Civics about ten years 
ago. This institution was started in 1885 by such men as Hon. Morri- 
son R. Waite, late Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court ; F. 
A. P. Barnard, 8S. T. D., late President of Columbia College; Mr. 
Justice William Strong, United States Supreme Court ; General U. 8. 
Grant, General William T. Sherman, Samuel J. Tilden, Theodore W. 
Dwight, George Bancroft, Senator Justin 8. Morrill, Theodore Woolsey 
and Noah Porter, of Yale College ; General William Preston Johnston, 
of New Orleans ; President Mark Hopkins, of Williams College ; ex- 
Governor Hugh 8. Thompson, of South Carolina; Robert C. Win- 
throp, of Massachusetts ; Orlando B. Potter, of New York; General 
John Eaton and N. H. R. Dawson, late Commissioners United States 
Bureau of Education ; Senator A. H. Colquitt, of Georgia, and others. 

‘*Tts object is to enlist the conscience, the intelligence, and the 
patriotism of the country in efforts to establish and maintain a worthy 
national institution, devoted solely to the promotion in all parts of the 
Union of the character and qualities in citizenship which are the 
only real safeguards of representative government, and with such an 
institution as the fountain head, to send out from it patriotic educa- 
tional influences in behalf of honest and good government in every 
part of the country. 

‘The plans of the Institute include, first, a national and representa- 
tive corporation or board of control, and a national body of councilors, 
composed of members in communities everywhere, to whom it looks 
for advice, practical codperation, and financial support; second, a 
faculty composed of citizens possessed of special qualifications for 
assistance in the shaping and directing of its methods and efficiencies ; 
third, departments, such as its Extension Department, Department of 
Educational! Institutions, and departments devoted to publications, to 
the enlistment of Christian citizenship activities, attention to the 
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affairs of legislation, etc.; fourth, associate members of its faculty in 
the faculties of higher institutions of learning; fifth, a national corps 
of lecturers ; sixth, special local assistants in important centers of in- 
fluence ; seventh, a chief executive officer, responsible to the corpora- 
tion, who is the Institute’s president, and other suitable officers. 

‘from this it will be seen that it is intended to unite all the impor- 
tant educational institutions in the country in this great object, and 
stimulate and extend, everywhere, the study of the nature of our free 
institutions, and of the duties and obligations which all good citizens 
owe to their country. This study, too, will throw some proper light on 
the meaning of the word statesmanship, since no man can be a states- 
man who does not understand the principles upon which the rights of 
man, the powers and functions of government, and the duties of 
citizens are founded. Too common it is for the people to send to the 
councils of the country, to make laws for them, to provide for the 
public needs of the government, and to vindicate and maintain 
the honor of the country, men who are wholly ignorant of all their 
duties. 

“There never can be a proper government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people, until the people themselves take charge of it 
and carry it on instead of leaving it to cabals of political managers, 
who have no other object but to advance their own schemes, no matter 
what may be the cost and consequences to the country. 

‘“‘The American Institute of Civics is working to this end. It is 
under the direction of patriotic and devoted citizens and is worthy of 
all encouragement.”’ 


LETTERS FROM CoUNCILORS.—An Institute councilor in a populous 
city in Ohio, through whose efforts a promising work of municipal re- 
form has been inaugurated, encloses three dollars for the A. I. C. 
expense fund, and says: 

‘*T would like to give more for the maintenance of your work, but IF 
am serving a mission church, and am not receiving my salary as it be- 
comes due. I also have to give much toward our home work of the 
‘Good Government League.’ We have been testing our officers and 
have two cases in court now, one of which may be carried to the Cir- 
cuit Court, in order to determine whether the Sunday laws can be en- 
forced. Under the Winn law cases to the amount of several thousand 
dollars have been begun, which will tend to break up the common 
practice here of selling liquor in houses of prostitution. We are doing 
a good work, but it moves slowly. I have promised President Waite 
to prepare a statement for publication, and may do so soon. 

‘*T am in hearty sympathy with the grand work of promoting the 
interests of good citizenship, and shall give it my assistance whenever 
and wherever I can. I have prepared a lecture on the subject of 
‘Soldiery and Citizenship,’ especially adapted to old soldiers’ reunions 


and kindred gatherings. I wish you abundant success in your noble 
work.’’—James P. Mead, Joplin, Mo. 
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One of the Institute’s most enthusiastic members has found a serious 
obstacle to united and successful effort in the promotion of civic reforms 
in the hostile attitude which clergymen of different sects manifest 
toward each other. He writes: ‘It looks to me that any dependence 
on clergymen for direct advocacy of the vital patriotic principles so 
much needed is like pouring water into bottomless buckets. I conceal 
my own opinions as to words and actions ; but they strongly remind 
me of what Lecky, the historian, says, ‘Wherever sectarian feeling is 
keenly felt, it proves stronger than patriotism. The repulsion sepa- 
rating men as members of different religions becomes more powerful 
than the attraction uniting them as the children of the same soil.’ 
When the citizens of Miletus showed the statues of the athletes to 
Alexander, he asked, ‘ Where were those people when the Persians as- 
sailed your homes?’ So we may justly ask, where was the American 
church, that boasts so much of its godly influence, during the years in 
which the enemies of our government have been despoiling it?” 


‘*T heartily commend the purposes and work of your organization. 
The American Institute. of Civics is, I believe, doing a grand work 
which needs to be continued and made permanent. I hope to live to 
see the day when our people shall generally recognize the obvious fact 
that the man who is dishonest politically is untrustworthy in all 
things. Here isa text for some of your lecturers.’’,—David M. Green, 
C.H#., Troy, N. Y. 


‘*T fully appreciate the grand work that the Institute is capable of 
doing and which it clearly has to do; and believe this western country 
will become a splendid field for its development. Command me in 
any manner within my power for the good of the cause.’’— Willard L. 
Comstock, Mankato, Minn. 


THE MAGAZINE “AN INVALUABLE TEXT-BOOK FOR CITIZENS.’’— 
OF CIVICS. This is the description which a prominent mem- 
ber of the Institute of Civics regards as “ appli- 
«cable to each number of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS.” 
Words of appreciation such as these are encouraging to its editors, who 
are doing their utmost to make them deserved. To them, as well as to 
contributors, there is occasion for gratification in the wide use made by 
representative newspapers of the material which the magazine places 
before them. No other American periodical presents an equal amount 
of valuable mat irectly bearing upon affairs of citizenship, govern- 
ment, and social order, and it is not surprising that editorial writers 
should more and more look to it for suggestive articles and valuable 
ideas. 





